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CONSCIENCE AND THE STATE 
HAROLD W. STOKE 


HEN Herbert Spencer, in 1884, published his book en- 

titled Man versus the State, he gave a name to an age- 
long struggle. Sometimes the struggle has found peaceful 
expression in debates or in philosophic speculations; some- 
times it has flared into a consuming flame into which men have 
cast themselves, their fortunes, and their reputations. Man 
versus the State is a ceaseless conflict whose approach men 
greet with regret and dread but from which they know not 
how to escape. New chapters ir. its history are yet to be 
written before the record can be closed. 

Something, then, akin to a feeling of uneasiness swept the 
minds of thoughtful people when the Supreme Court of the 
United States denied Madame Rosika Schwimmer’s applica- 
tion for citizenship. Madame Schwimmer, an Hungarian of 
good birth and education, had avowed that her religious 
scruples against war would not permit her to agree to bear 
arms in defence of the United States. A year later the Court 
likewise denied the petition for naturalization of Professor 
Douglas MacIntosh, a Canadian citizen teaching in Yale’s 
School of Divinity, because he would not consent to bear arms 
in behalf of the United States unless he considered her cause 
a just one. In reviewing the petitions the Court agreed that 
both applicants possessed unusual mental and moral qualifica- 
tions, and that they exhibited learning and ideals desirable in 
any community. It was even admitted that, both being beyond 
the age of those from whom military service is expected, there 
was no likelihood whatever that such service would ever be 
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required of either. Yet Justice Butler, speaking for the Court 
in Madame Schwimmer’s case, said, “Whatever tends to 
lessen the willingness of citizens to discharge their duty to 
bear arms in the country’s defence detracts from the strength 
and safety of the government. . . . If all or a large number 
of citizens oppose such defence the ‘good order and happiness’ 
of the United States cannot long endure.” On these grounds 
the petitions were denied. 

The uneasiness which these decisions aroused was more 
easily felt than analyzed or expressed. It may have been 
aroused by the loud cries of pacifists expressing their moral 
indignation, or it may have been an echo of a not very distant 
struggle in which men fought and died for the privilege of 
believing what they wished. The decisions hinted that the 
state was the arbiter of a man’s conscience as well as of his 
liberty and property. They very definitely held that the status 
of citizenship carries with it the obligation to hold oneself at 
the service of the state regardless of one’s religious beliefs, 
and that the time, place, and character of such service was 
not for the individual but for the state to determine. It 
seemed, at first glance, that men had won the right to con- 
sciences free from the dictation of the church only to place 
them under the control of the state. 

Many a thoughtful citizen, born into the status, smitten 
by the post-war reaction to militarism, was inwardly thankful 
that he faced no quizzing as to his present beliefs concerning 
his duties as a citizen. If he had seen service in the late war, 
his opinion was colored by his like or dislike of army life. 
Since the war, however, even the most thoughtless citizen had 
occasionally been led to wonder whether war as a means of 
settling problems had any genuine value. Consequently, the 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court was made to a divided 
camp. The pacifically-minded indignantly criticised the de- 
cisions, while militarists and indifferentists agreed that will- 
ingness to fight for one’s country was a customary test of 
patriotism and perhaps a pretty good one. 
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The partisans of peace took vast comfort in the dissenting 
opinions in both cases. They quoted at length the opinion of 
Justice Holmes, in Madame Schwimmer’s case, in which he 
made fun of the idea of asking a woman to express a willing- 
ness to bear arms. They quoted Chief Justice Hughes, in the 
case of Professor MacIntosh, who argued that the question of 
willingness to bear arms might be left unsettled since the ap- 
plicant was beyond the age of military service and since our 
international relations seemed unlikely to make such service 
necessary in the immediate future. 

If the pacifists had studied these dissenting opinions more 
closely, they would indeed have been shocked. Not once in 
either opinion did Justice Holmes or Chief Justice Hughes 
deny the fundamental postulate which the Court had advanced 
some years before in the case of Jacobson v. Massachusetts 
that the citizen “may be compelled, by force if need be, against 
his will and without regard to his personal wishes or his 
pecuniary interests, or even his religious or political convic- 
tions, to take his place in the ranks of the army of the country 
and risk the chance of being shot down in its defence.” The 
Court disagreed as to the advisability of granting citizenship 
to these particular applicants, under present circumstances. It 
was not divided in its views as to the absolute claim of the 
state upon the citizen and the superiority of its judgment 
to his. 

Most of the journals of opinion throughout the country 
limited their comments upon the cases to the probable effect of 
the decisions upon the naturalization of aliens. There was no 
attempt to probe beneath the surface to the lurking implica- 
tions—implications significant for the citizen as well as for 
those who seek the status of citizenship. Virtually no one 
seemed aware that the threads of the discussion led directly to 
the heart of the philosophical problem, Man versus the State. 

The average citizen may have been thankful that he faced 
no periodical inquisition as to his own ideas of his obligations 
to the state. But if, for a moment, he believed that he had 
any right, as a native-born citizen, to decide for himself when 
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and under what circumstances he would bear arms in defence 
of the state, he was vastly mistaken. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that modern states unanimously look upon their citizens 
as wholly subject to their dictates in times of military stress, 
regardless of their religious views or personal inclinations. 
To this rule of obligation there are, as to absolute legal right, 
no exceptions. If exemptions from state service are made, it 
is because the state permits them. The Supreme Court pointed 
out in unanimously holding constitutional the Selective Draft 
Act of 1917: “ . . . A governmental power which can only 
be exercised provided the citizens consent to its exactions, is 
in no substantial sense a power.” It is true that hitherto the 
state has exempted from military service conscientious ob- 
jectors who have properly proved the sincerity of their beliefs. 
But, as Justice Sutherland has pointed out, such persons are 
“relieved from the obligation to bear arms in obedience to no 
constitutional provision, express or implied; but because, and 
only because, it has accorded with the policy of Congress thus 
to relieve them.” No one is exempt whom the state by statute 
does not free from obligation. The right to hold and to act 
upon a belief which reduces or nullifies the claim of the state 
upon the citizen is not recognized in law. 

Legally speaking, it is true that the state will not permit 
a division of allegiance between conscience and the constitu- 
tion. Again to quote the Supreme Court: “It may not be 
doubted that the very conception of a just government and its 
duty to the citizen includes the reciprocal obligation of the 
citizen to render military service in case of need, and the right 
to compel it.” The history of all modern states bears out the 
truth of this view. Military training in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland is compulsory and exemptions are permitted only 
according to statute. Germany followed the same policy prior 
to 1918. England has never established compulsory military 
training and before the last war conscription was unknown. 
In 1916, however, England demonstrated the power of the 
state to compel service from any or all persons, with such 
exceptions only as the state in its wisdom permitted. 
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The United States is no exception. During the Civil War 
conscription was established by both sides and exemptions 
were made according to statute. The Selective Draft Act of 
1917 relieved conscientious objectors from military service but 
by the terms of the act they might be drafted into any service 
which the president declared to be non-combatant. Such evi- 
dence proves that the state has no legal limitation upon its 
power to compel service from its citizens regardless of their 
religious beliefs or personal inclinations. Such exceptions as 
there may be arise, not from a limitation of the state, but from 
its self-restraint. 

Thus the legal aspect of the problem of obligation to the 
state is easily disposed of. The ethical problem is not so 
simple. The state does not permit the citizen to be his own 
judge of the time, nature, and extent of his obligation to the 
state, but the moral justification of such a policy has been 
bitterly debated. To put it briefly: To what extent is the 
citizen morally obligated to obey the state if its commands are 
in direct conflict with the judgments of his keenest moral in- 
sight? And the converse proposition is equally difficult: To 
what extent is the state morally obligated to recognize the 
genuine convictions of the individual if, in its judgment, they 
are inimical to its own welfare and safety? To answer these 
questions properly has been the anxiety of perplexed philos- 
ophers for centuries. 

The philosophers who champion the individual in his con- 
test with the state usually stress the necessity for being guided 
by conscience if individuality and even morality are to be 
maintained. It is utterly impossible, so they claim, for a man 
to continue to be a man if the power to make the final decisions 
governing his conduct be handed over to some authority out- 
side himself, whether that authority be a church, a state, or 
another person. If this ultimate power of self-direction is 
turned over to the state or to any other final authority, the 
individual is robbed of the very quality that distinguishes the 
adult from the child. His life will be spent in dependence 
upon some other authority, and that authority must accept the 
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social and moral responsibility for his acts, a responsibility 
which would be his own if he were self-directing. 

In reply, if it is pointed out that conscience is itself a social 
product, formed more by the speech and custom of those about 
him than by any process of self-distillation or divine revela- 
tion, the individual can say with Professor Hobhouse that 
conscience may be a poor thing but it is his own. Conscience 
directs the individual to follow what he believes to be right, 
and if he sacrifices that final judgment of what is right to 
permit the state to give him another point of view, perhaps it 
is true that morality ceases to exist. 

Yet the individualist freely admits that his moral judg- 
ments are conditioned by the society about him. In most cases 
his views coincide with the views of those around him. Only 
in rare instances does he find himself in conflict with them, 
but the problem, of course, arises only when such conflicts 
occur. The individualist is ready to admit that the presump- 
tion of right is against him, that the collective wisdom of his 
neighbors, the written judgments of law and history are more 
likely to be right than is he. Only a monumental egotist would 
deny it. “Nevertheless,” to quote again from Professor Hob- 
house’s book, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, “he is in 
the end to stand by his judgment of the nature of the common 
good and the means by which it is to be realized. Once given 
that he has well and truly weighed all that law and society have 
to say, that he has taken into account the limitations of his 
own judgment as one weak individual opposed perhaps to the 
millions of organized society ; when he has then asked himself 
frankly if it is not his final duty to waive his first judgment, 
to stifle the inward prompting from respect for an outward 
order built up by the organized efforts of men, valuable in 
itself and endangered if anyone rebels against it; when, hav- 
ing duly tested the case in a spirit of humility, he has never- 
theless come finally to the conclusion that, all said and done, 
the obligation is upon him to disobey, then, as a free-agent, 
non-conformity is his only course.” 
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Then suppose that the citizen in all good faith (and good 
faith must be assumed if the problem really exists) has 
reached the conclusion that a duty higher than the one which 
he owes the society about him compels him to refuse to aban- 
don his convictions upon demand. If in reaching such a con- 
clusion, he has carefully observed the conditions just laid 
down, there can scarcely be a doubt of the moral justification 
of his decision. If that be true the question must be squarely 
faced whether the state is not morally obligated to respect his 
decision since that decision is itself laid upon a sound ethical 
basis. 

However, the problem from the viewpoint of the state is 
as complicated as from that of the individual. It is to be as- 
sumed that those in charge of the state face the issue sincerely, 
that their policies are not dictated by a desire to exalt the state 
at the expense of the individual or by the selfish desire to 
stamp out differences of opinion. It is also to be assumed 
that the state desires to impose its will only where a matter of 
genuine importance to its life and safety is involved. Where 
such conditions exist the state should act for the best interests 
of all. Its purpose is to secure the peace and happiness of the 
individual by securing the same degree of benefit to all its 
members. Its judgments cannot always be right, for the 
judgments of the state partake of the shortcomings of its 
rulers. Yet as a collective judgment it is more likely to be 
right than that of the individual who alone or with a few com- 
panions differs from it. And if, in case of conflict, the indi- 
vidual insists upon the moral right to follow the guidance of 
his conscience, surely the state, with the welfare of all as its 
guiding light, has a moral right no less sound to insist upon 
its judgment, the conditions of sincere conviction on both 
sides being met. 

Such a point of view smacks a little of the immovable 
object and the irresistible force. Perhaps such a contradiction 
is more of a possibility in morals than in physics. By reasoning 
from apparently equally sound premises, the paradoxical con- 
clusion may be reached that in certain instances the individual 
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is morally justified in disobedience, and that the state, under 
given circumstances, is morally justified in insisting upon its 
policies. Hence, with the ethical considerations in neat bal- 
ance the problem becomes one of practical politics. When the 
respective positions of the state and the non-conformist, in 
certain disputes, can be upheld on strong ethical foundations, 
it is a matter to be decided by expediency as to which of the 
parties is to give way. 

Happily, from the standpoint of expediency the state, as 
a usual thing, can afford to forego the full exercise of its 
power. Ordinarily it does. The exemptions from military 
service, freedom from oath requirements and from religious 
qualifications are instances of its willingness to keep the issue 
out of the currents of daily life. The fact that the privilege 
of free speech and press is as broad as it is testifies to the re- 
luctance of the state to place the individual in a position where 
he feels it is better to taste the bitter fruit of disobedience than 
to submit to the barrenness of state dictation. The state, 
under ordinary circumstances, is no more anxious for a trial 
of strength than is the dissenting citizen. Among modern na- 
tions the issue is rarely joined save where dissent and private 
judgment strike at the effectiveness of the state to guard the 
safety and welfare of all. 

Philosophers who cautiously find moral justification for 
the refusal of the citizen to obey the commands of the state 
under certain circumstances insist that such a right of resist- 
ance cannot be a moral one unless invoked as a last resort. 
Professor Willoughby has recently said in his book The 
Ethical Basis of Political Authority: “The moral right of 
resistance as well as of revolution cannot be denied, but it is a 
right to be justified by a consideration of all the consequences, 
proximate and ultimate, individual and social, which attend its 
exercise.” If these are the only conditions under which the 
individual may refuse to obey the state, they ought also to be 
the conditions which guide the state in forcing its commands 
upon the individual. Is the safety of the state really threat- 
ened by the existence within its ranks of a dissenting minor- 
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ity? Are the activities of the dissenters sources of real danger 
and annoyance to the safety and happiness of others? Is the 
peril so imminent that even the forced aid of the dissenter is 
required to preserve the state? If coercion is not applied until 
these questions have been impartially answered in the affirm- 
ative, no doubt the power of the state over its members would 
be less in evidence than it now is. There would be fewer 
imprisonments for “Red” propaganda, and less forceful re- 
pression of certain labor and social movements. 

The justification for state suppression of individuality to- 
day is more frequently resentment of intellectual activity than 
the presence of actual danger. In the clear words of Bertrand 
Russell, “Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth 
—more than ruin, more even than death. Thought is sub- 
versive and revolutionary; thought is merciless to privilege, 
established institutions, and comfortable habits; thought is 
anarchic and lawless, indifferent to authority, careless of the 
well-tried wisdom of the ancients.” If the individual, to be 
ethically comfortable, must search his heart before he dis- 
obeys, the state ought to do likewise before it compels. And 
if it does compel it should limit itself to that force only which 
is necessary to remove the threat of danger. Persecution, 
ridicule, and insult are not rightly prerogatives of any sov- 
ereign. 

One of the heaviest guns in the whole arsenal of liberal 
thought aims at proving the non-conformist a valuable 
element in society. No one has stated the argument more 
forcefully than John Stuart Mill in his essay “On Liberty.” 
Mill insisted that freedom of thought and action should be 
accorded to radicals and ‘cranks’ although nine out of ten were 
mistaken or even injurious. The tenth, he said, was of suf- 
ficient value to pay the cost of the nine. The radical was of 
even more value to society than the numerous ordinary beings 
who sought to suppress him, for all ideas which bring progress 
to the human race begin with intellectual prayer and fasting 
on the part of some individual. The more distasteful the idea 
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the greater the risk of suppression and of ultimate loss to man- 
kind. The risk of loss is too great to be permitted. The state 
must acknowledge the right of each to think, to speak, and to 
act except when other individuals may suffer direct and im- 
mediate injury. As a profit and loss transaction suppression 
by the state is detrimental. 

There is truth in this point of view. Many a mute, in- 
glorious Milton has remained so because of! the exclusion of 
his songs from the mails by the postal authorities. Neverthe- 
less, it is an unproved assumption in Mill’s argument that in 
his group of dissenters there will be someone whose thoughts 
will be worth all the annoyance, turmoil, and damage which 
come from the unrestrained deluded. Of that there can be no 
assurance. The relative value of the opinions suppressed or 
permitted is not the real issue. Mistakes in policy are in- 
evitable. The most important question is: Who is to be the 
final judge as to the social value of the ideas and acts of the 
individual ? 

It is the state, which, in the last analysis, must decide the 
importance of the dangers it encounters. No private citizen 
can presume to set up his own judgment as an estimate of the 
needs of the state. If it be said that the decisions of the state 
are frequently nothing but the decisions of individuals in gov- 
ernmental power, it may be answered that in democratic states 
such decisions must derive their real authority from the en- 
dorsement of the people affected. If it is once granted that 
the state is to reserve to itself the right to decide when its 
safety is threatened, it would seem to follow that the state has 
a moral right to compel obedience to its decisions in the in- 
terest and happiness of all. The decisions may be wrong, but 
even so the burden of proof must be shouldered by the indi- 
vidual who brings the charge. The soundness of the state’s 
judgment cannot be guaranteed, but neither can that of the 
individual dissenter. 

If it be objected that such a conclusion leaves the individual 
nothing but to yield to the state or to suffer the consequences, 
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it may be answered that the hope of the individual for self- 
realization must continue to depend, where it has always de- 
pended, upon the toleration and wisdom of the state. That 
such reliance is somewhat uncertain goes without saying, but 
that it is less uncertain than formerly is also true. The priv- 
ilege of persuasion is real for all parties in the state, and the 
opportunity to make the state’s will identical with that of any 
considerable group in the state is as much a safeguard to 
individual liberty as it is a threat to its destruction. 

Unless the state is actuated by a spirit of tolerance or the 
individual by a spirit of compromise, the alternatives in case 
of conflict are equally distasteful. Either the state suppresses 
the dissenter or a highly varied individualism paralyzes the 
state. Less suffering and chaos, it is submitted, will result from 
permitting the collective judgment to be final than from giving 
full sway to all the variations of personal inclination or even 
of moral conviction of the individual. Coercion by the state 
is bad enough, the alternative is worse. And because the prob- 
lem cannot be resolved to the satisfaction of all, perhaps the 
present solution is the happiest one until we can be surer of 
molding the world nearer to the heart’s desire. 
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WHO RULES FRANCE? 
PIERRE CRABITES 


HEN the Tardieu Cabinet fell during the London Dis- 

armament Conference, American public opinion was 
surprised. When the Chautemps Ministry was overturned be- 
fore it got on its feet, the press of the United States was non- 
plussed. When Monsieur Tardieu came back to London with 
a renovated government, Americans were unable to gauge the 
situation. These two French somersaults had taken the wind 
out of the Western World. Washington could not understand 
such political manoeuvring in the midst of an important inter- 
national conclave. 

It was fundamental ignorance of French conditions which 
created this consternation. The American people have become 
a nation of bespectacled men and women. They see every- 
thing through their glasses. They forget that French cabinets 
are nothing but a fagade. They overlook the fact that the 
French Parliament is a cross between a debating society, a 
club, and an advertising agency. 

In a word, while it is true that Monsieur Tardieu is an 
intellectual giant and Monsieur Chautemps a man of lesser 
calibre, these two factors are foreign to the issue. France is 
a highly centralized state. It is the paradise of bureaucracy. 
It is run by its civil service. Officialdom, not politics, governs 
France. Ministries are the dress parade uniform of the cap- 
tain on the bridge. But those who “carry on,” day in and day 
out, who define policies and who execute them are the perma- 
nent officials of the various departments. They do the biting; 
others take charge of the barking. French tactics at the Lon- 
don Conference, therefore, were unaffected by all of the shuf- 
fling of the cards which meant so much to Americans. 

It is well to remember that since 1804 France has known 
two empires, two antagonistic monarchical régimes, and two 
republics. In 1918 she emerged victorious from a war during 
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which she changed her ministry seven times. The Third 
Republic, born September 4, 1870, has had more than sixty 
different cabinets. And yet, fundamental French institutions 
remain practically what they were during the days of the First 
Empire. They perpetuate a condition of affairs which has 
stood the shock of the French Revolution, which was cemented 
and buttressed by Louis XIV, which owed its definitive form 
to the genius of Richelieu, and which goes back for its origin 
to the days when the French monarchy first consolidated its 
power. 

The external changes which have occurred since the Treaty 
of Frankport emphasize the basic conservatism and immuta- 
bility of France. Theirs headed a republic made up of royal- 
ists. He governed, to use his own words, une République sans 
Républicains. The three score and more ministries which have 
flitted across the stage of the Third Republic have varied from 
the ultra conservative, aristocratic type to the most advanced 
shades of radical socialism. All varieties of gray have hovered 
between these extremes of black and white. There have also 
been personal ministries, like those of Clemenceau and of 
Poincaré. And yet, the ship of state has kept an even keel. As- 
suredly, there must be in France, an imperum in impero which 
rules if it does not reign. That tenacious, vitalizing, and 
ubiquitous power will be identified when certain under-cur- 
rents of French history are fathomed. 

The French have never known an institution answering to 
the British yeomanry. Copy holders were not recognized by 
their laws. During their early history all efforts to create 
municipal institutions were futile. They copied, it is true, 
the forms of liberty; yet, they lacked that bold and sturdy 
spirit by which alone liberty can be maintained. And thus 
were the most important guarantees for the liberty of the 
Anglo-Saxon world inexistent in France. 

The English aristocracy was forced by its own weakness 
to rely on the people, who profited by this dependence upon 
them to strengthen their own liberties. France knew but two 
classes—those who were noble and those who were not. 
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When, therefore, as early as the fourteenth century, the 
liberties of Englishmen were secured—and since that date 
their concern has been to increase what had already been 
obtained—the French, at about that time, found the power of 
the aristocracy succeeded, in a great measure, by that of the 
crown. Richelieu, in order to facilitate the overthrow of 
feudalism, became a strong advocate of centralization. He 
followed in the footsteps of Louis XI. Louis XIV empha- 
sized this policy. Napoleon Bonaparte stressed it. Later 
French statesmanship consolidated the positions thus carried 
by attrition rather than by assault. 

The Old Régime knew of Normandy and Brittany, of 
Gascony and Béarn. There were scores of provinces divided 
along linguistic and historical lines. The Revolution abolished 
all of them. In the old days a Frenchman changed his laws 
almost as often as his postilion gave him a new horse. Na- 
poleon put an end to this when he promulgated his codes. But 
this unification of the laws of France did more than create a 
series of digests: it symbolized the oneness of France. It 
burned incense to the principle of centralization. 

The net result of this French Revolution has been some- 
thing stronger than the French Revolution. It is that in 
France everything is referred to one common center. It is 
there that all civil functions are absorbed. It is true that there 
are governmental agents all over the country. They, however, 
owe allegiance to the central power. They report to it. They 
receive instructions from it. They are amenable to no other 
authority. They can look for advancement to no other source. 
When it is recalled that the artistic, literary, and financial life 
of the country obeys the same instinct, it becomes increasingly 
manifest that the frame is set for the creation of a human 
agency absorbing within itself all of the powers of govern- 
ment. 

If, in the realm of zoology, it is known that the structure 
of a single tooth may be a criterion of the nature of the species 
to which it belongs, it is not unreasonable to assume that what 
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has just been sketched forecasts the existence of the French 
bureaucratic system. The priests of Ancient Egypt sneered 
at the pomp and majesty of the Pharaoh because in their sanc- 
tuary resided the true essentials of governmental control. The 
veneer of power nestled in the purple of royalty. Its substance 
was woven into the sacerdotal cloth. Kings, emperors, and 
republics have come and gone in France without affecting fun- 
damental conditions, because such externals only scratch the 
surface. 

Power is not now divided in France between the aristoc- 
racy and the crown, as it was centuries ago. It is not centered 
in the king as it was under Louis XIV. It is not absorbed by 
one single elective assembly, as it was during the Reign of 
Terror. It is not the birthright of the noble, as it was before 
the guillotine made all men equal. It is, to quote Buckle, 
vested in: 


a machine well worthy of the design. The whole country is covered by 
an immense army of officials who, in the regularity of their descending 
series form an admirable emblem of that feudal system, which ceasing 
to be territorial, has become personal. 


The tentacles of this octopus are so tenacious that not even 
the French Revolution could shake off their grip. It was 
Alexis de Tocqueville who wrote in his Ancien Régime that: 


The Revolution did not, as is generally supposed, change the character 
of our civilisation, as it existed at that date. It did not either arrest its 
progress or alter in their essence any one of the fundamental laws upon 
which human society is based. There was simply substituted for purely 
feudal institutions a social order more uniform and simpler and having 
equality as its basis. 


This bureaucratic institution exists not only in the admin- 
istrative and executive branches of the government, but it 
extends to the judiciary. There, the same elaborate hierarchy 
obtains as in the other departments. Judges do not win their 
spurs at the bar. They go from the law school to the “par- 
quet.” 
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This means that as soon as fledglings get their diploma 
they obtain a billet as a “standing judge.” This puts their 
foot on the judicial ladder. They are civil servants. 

The very bar which practices before them is, in part, a 
closed corporation. It is not a bureaucracy. It is something 
more entrenched than that. It is a private demesne, an heredi- 
tary appendage, a fenced-off preserve. These statements are 
so challenging and so incomprehensible to American ears that 
they will carry no weight unless supported by chapter and 
verse. But before the text of the law is cited it may not be 
amiss to point out that France, like England, segregates the 
barrister from the solicitor. The barristers, or avocats, do 
not form a stockholders’ guild. The solicitors, or avoués, do. 

The law now in force in France and enacted April 28, 
1816, sets forth that: 

“Avoués are ministerial officers attached to courts of jus- 
tice. Their official duties consist in getting up the facts of the 
case and in filing the pleadings.” This statute ordains that it is 
the avoué who briefs the case for the avocat or barrister. 
Once avoués have been “constituted” all papers must be served 
upon them and not upon the parties. The trial of the case, 
however, is not conducted by the avoués who thus personify 
their clients, but by the avocats who represent the litigants. 

These avoués, it may be well to repeat, are “ministerial 
officers.” This implies that in an ordinary action at law 
between A and B both parties are compelled to retain quasi 
government officials in order to have their private disagree- 
ments submitted to a court. What stresses the abnormality of 
this exaction is the circumstance that these state function- 
aries fill an hereditary, or rather a purchaseable office. Here 
is what the Pandecies Frangaises, a recognised French au- 
thority, say upon this subject: 

“The office of avoué is susceptible of private ownership 
and, as such, may be acquired in just the same way as any 
other private property, that is to say, by sale, exchange, dona- 
tion, testamentary bequest, or otherwise.” 
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The number of these offices varies according to the size 
and importance of the court to which the incumbent is at- 
tached. In a judicial district like that of Paris, it is said that 
these perquisites sell for well over a couple of million francs. 
They are in the nature of Stock Exchange seats. They con- 
trol good prices when business is brisk. But it does not suffice 
to have the money to be able to use such an admission ticket. 
An applicant for the office of avoué “must,” again to quote 
the Pandectes Francaises, “present to the secretary of the 
Order of Avoués: 

“(1) proof that he has practised law for at least three 
years. 

“(2) the resignation or the death certificate of the oxenk 
to whose post he aspires, and 

“(3) a certified copy of the contract entered into with the 
retiring avoué or his heirs.” 

No such rule applies to the avocats or barristers who may 
appear before all of the French courts other than the Court 
of Cassation. That tribunal is the supreme judicial body of 
France. It is the Holy of Holies of the French judiciary. 
There, no distinction is made between barristers and solici- 
tors; there are no avocats and avoués but a special bar whose 
members are known as avocats 4 la Cour de Cassation. 

There is but one court of that rank and the number of 
lawyers admitted to practice before it is limited by statute 
to sixty. This privilege, like the office of avoué, is hereditary 
and is susceptible of private ownership. The same formalities 
surround it as apply to the franchise held by the avoués who 
practice before the other tribunals. 

The sheriffs or bailiffs or constables (huissiers) who serve 
writs for the various courts have an analogous transmissible 
and vested right to their posts. A score of articles of the 
French civil code could be cited which enumerate certain legal 
instruments which may be passed validly only before notaries 
public. These ministerial officers have a similar alienable and 
hereditary franchise. And as the number of all of these vari- 
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ous livings or benefices was fixed over a century ago when liti- 
gation was inactive and business more or less circumscribed, 
one can readily grasp how succulent these monopolies really 
are. And no one talks of suppressing them. 

All of this points to the fact that conditions in France are 
radically different from those obtaining in the United States. 
It is not difficult to perceive that if the judicial system of that 
country forms part of the bureaucratic machinery of the land 
and if the bar is, to a large extent, an hereditary fief, the 
French people are thinking in terms of conservatism, of im- 
mutability, and of vested rights. Such being the case, it is 
obvious that the very existence since 1804 of two empires, two 
antagonistic monarchical régimes, and two republics with over 
sixty different cabinets since 1870 shows that the real govern- 
ment is hidden away behind the scenes. 

The French Revolution changed facades more than foun- 
dations. De Tocqueville is clear upon this point. And cer- 
tainly since Napoleon Bonaparte put his imprimatur upon 
French institutions, they have hardly varied an iota. The 
stone work and the superstructure have been solidified, not 
shaken, by the repeated readjustments of exterior appearances. 
In other words, whether Frenchmen cry “vive le Rot,” “Vive 
lv Empereur,” or “Vive la République,” they always remain the 
same at heart. 

The walls of their churches are now defaced with the battle 
cry of Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité. And yet, they care 
nought for liberty or fraternity. They, however, demand 
equality. -And they have insisted upon having it during these 
last hundred and odd years, whether a Bourbon, a Bonaparte, 
or a Bourgeois king or president has filled their highest office. 

“It is worthy of remark,” writes de Tocqueville, “that 
among all the ideas and all the sentiments which prepared the 
French Revolution, the idea of and the taste for public liberty, 
properly so called, were the last to take shape as they were the 
first to disappear.” And he adds that “at various times, since 


the days of the Revolution, one has seen the passion for 
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liberty go out, spring up again, go out again, only to spring 
up anew; thus it will continue, always inefficient and badly 
regulated, easily discouraged, easily frightened, and easily 
conquered, superficial and transitory.” 

Had the French attached vital importance to liberty, they 
would not have permitted an entrenched bureaucratic hier- 
archy to absorb the effective leadership of their state. Had 
they considered that liberty was a prerequisite to happiness, 
they would not have reserved the honor of pleading before 
their highest court to a bar of sixty Avocats a la Cour de Cas- 
sation who buy their right to appear before the Supreme Court 
of France just like A, B, or C may purchase a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. And yet France is a great country. 
Verdun is there to prove it. 

France is great because equality is her watchword. It is 
the author of Democracy in America who writes that: 

While the passion for liberty has thus flickered, that for equality ever 
occupies the foremost place in the hearts and it does so for sentiments 
which are the dearest to us. Whereas the passion for liberty changes 
its aspect, diminishes, grows, strengthens, and weakens according to 
circumstances, that for equality is always the same, always constant, and 
always burning with the same ardor. It is often blind and prepared to 
sacrifice everything to those who will give it full sway. It is ready to 
furnish to the government which is willing to favor it and to flatter it, 
the customs, the ideas, and the laws which despotism needs in order to 
reign. 


These words drive home the message that in France the 
spirit of equality permeates the atmosphere. Castes and 
classes are unknown. The only nobility that is recognized 
throughout the land is that of character. The only aristocracy 
is that of brains. The doors of the French civil service are 
open to every Frenchman. Parisian and peasant, rentier and 
roué, have either a son, a brother, or an intimate friend in that 
citadel of bureaucracy. The Tardieus of to-day come and go 
like the Clemenceaus of yesterday. But that fortress of 
equality remains impregnable, immutable, égalitaire. And that 
is why France allows it to govern her. 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER’S ESTIMATE OF GOETHE 
CHARLES A. KRUMMEL 


N THIS Goethe-centennial year it might be of special in- 

terest to determine, as far as available sources will permit, 
what some of the outstanding German literary men of the 
nineteenth century said and thought of Goethe and his works. 
Among these there is perhaps none more typical and at the 
same time more unique, in his relations to the Sage of 
Weimar, than the Swiss novelist, Gottfried Keller, of whom 
Richard M. Meyer says: “Since Goethe he is the greatest 
creative genius in our [German] literature.’”* 

This investigation is based on a careful study of Keller’s 
writings of all kinds, including his diaries and letters which, 
with only a few exceptions, are now available in complete form 
in the rather comprehensive Keller biography by Professor 
Ermatinger of Ziirich.? As much as possible, especially in his 
utterances about literary men in his private correspondence, I 
have let Keller speak in his own words, since many of his 
rugged and pithy expressions often defy adequate transcrip- 
tion or interpretation. 

In a general way and on a very broad basis Keller fre- 
quently groups and ranks Goethe with Shakespeare, Calderon, 
Corneille, and the ancient Greek dramatists—Sophocles more 
than any other—whom he holds up as the absolute standards 
and unquestioned models of excellence for all times.* 

But even more frequently the name of Goethe is coupled 
with that of Schiller when apparently no difference between 
them is observed, in order to emphasize all the more the vastly 
greater difference between them and other individuals or 
groups of individuals. Both Goethe and Schiller figured very 
prominently among the early models and influences of the 


* Die deutsche Litteratur des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, p. 515. 

* Gottfried Keller’s Leben, Briefe und Tagebiicher, 5te Auf., 1920. 3 Vols. 
Hereafter this work will be abbreviated as Er. I., II., or III. 

*Er., II, 230, 254. 
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youthful Keller. Both were represented in the repertoire of 
the Ziirich stage during the winter of 1843, a fact which did 
so much to awaken in his adolescent mind an inspiring enthu- 
siasm in literary matters, especially in the field of the drama. 
Likewise both were later regularly included in the masterly 
renditions by the best actors of the day in both Munich and 
Berlin during his sojourn in these cities. Furthermore both 
were read rather extensively by Keller while he was still in the 
formative period of his life. 

In his diary entry for July 15, 1843, he observes that the 
beautiful ballads of Goethe and Schiller are worth more and 
are more difficult to produce than any lyric selection in which 
the poet merely gives vent to an inner condition or emotion.‘ 
When Jacob Bachtold in 1880 consulted Keller with regard to 
the material to be included in his Lesebuch, the latter in his 
reply made the following statement: “Classic in the highest 
sense are, of course, only Goethe and Schiller, and these, too, 
in only a part of their work.”* 

Yet with all this similarity and apparent equality between 
these two authors, Keller was fully aware of numerous 
marked differences between them. He furthermore also 
noticed that even in his day there was a pronounced tendency 
to place Goethe above Schiller; and this pierced him to the 
quick, for, as Richard M. Meyer rightly observes, although 
Goethe no doubt exerted a greater literary influence upon Kel- 
ler, the first place in his affections and personal admiration 
was occupied by Schiller. In his biography Ermatinger cites 
the following remark, which obviously came from the heart 
of Keller: “If this one-sided laudation of Goethe continues, I 
will begin a conspiracy.”" 

His greatest misgivings or hesitations with regard to 
Goethe, however, do not apply to the latter’s works or his 
literary significance in general. With the single exception of 


*Er,, II, 111. 
°Er., III, 307. 
* Meyer, Deut. Lit. des 19ten Jahrhunderts, p. 548. 
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the Second Part of Faust, there is no trace of any disparaging 
criticism of any of Goethe’s writings. 

To be sure Keller does not give us anything like a detailed 
or analytic estimate of any of Goethe’s works. Nevertheless, 
those that are mentioned are spoken of with genuine recogni- 
tion not only of their merit, but also very frequently of their 
outstanding excellence. 

Commenting on Spitteler’s rather audacious style, Keller, 
in a letter to Widman, March 22, 1885,*° expresses himself 
very forcibly in two opposite directions by means of a com- 
parison: 

Scarcely have eighty years passed since we in [Goethe’s] Hermann 
und Dorothea received a crystal-like clear and polished epic diction, 
which moves on an unquestioned high plane, when the devil again 
prompts people to plunge back into the most capricious and grotesque 
jumble of words in which distorted genitive-forms offend cultured 
taste in all conceivable ways and other word-groups, that are as in- 
organic as they are unnecessary, stand out in bold relief. 


The whole matter of literary style was one of vital importance 
to Keller, and his early appreciation of Goethe’s supremacy in 
this particular was very keen. Keller critics have repeatedly 
pointed out a noticeable similarity between Goethe’s style and 
that of the Swiss novelist, and that Keller improved and per- 
fected his own style by the early and careful perusal of 
Goethe’s works is no unlikely conjecture. 

Indeed as early as 1838, in his nineteenth year, he reports 
in his journal that he had just read several selections by Hauff 
and continues :* 

He has that simple, naive, and yet so bewitching style that is so fas- 
cinating in Goethe, at least for me. There is nothing that is sought 
for or forced; the expressions and figures seem so indigenous to our 
minds that we are unable to find any others. 


Tasso seems at first, or at least from the printed page, not 
to have appealed very strongly to Keller. But when he later, 
during his stay in Berlin (1850), saw this play very effectively 


*Er., III, 488. 
*Er., I, 98. 
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presented, he confessed his pleasant surprise and added the 
following comment :?° 

This dissatisfaction and hypochondria of the genius, his per- 
sonal striving for unattainable happiness in life and the awkward 
bungling in the attempt—these, too, are intriguing devices of modern 
tragedy, which Goethe employed with such happy success, that they 
strike a responsive chord in all of us. 


Likewise the First Part of Faust often provoked un- 
feigned admiration from Keller, especially certain passages 
of it. Ermatinger in his biography records one of these utter- 
ances from his own personal observation. One Sylvester Eve 
Keller, contrary to his custom, for once consented to read 
poetry to the circle of friends about him :** 


After midnight he took up Goethe’s Faust, which was lying on a 
table near him, and read the first stanzas of the Prologue in Heaven, 
which he, among other passages, considered as the finest text-model for 
poetic writers. With the words: “The incomprehensibly great crea- 
tions are glorious as on the first day,” he was enraptured as though he 
were reading them for the first time, and he could scarcely leave them. 


The first really sharp criticism that Keller offers with re- 
gard to any of Goethe’s works is directed against the Second 
Part of Faust. In reviewing the Neue kritische Gange by 
Fr. Th. Vischer, in 1861, Keller finds the occasion, while dis- 
cussing Vischer’s outline for a third part of Faust, to give 
vent to many thoughts and feelings that he must have had for 
some time with regard to the conclusion of Goethe’s master- 
piece. That it had been to him for some time a sort of literary 
enigma and had seemed very unsatisfactory is evident. On 
this occasion, however, Keller speaks in no uncertain terms :™ 


With his Second Part of Faust Goethe simply did not satisfy the 
demands of his people, did not solve in any general way the stupendous 
task which he himself had assigned. We are, to be sure, by no means 
inclined to consider this strange work simply as the product of declin- 
ing old age, but rather, on the contrary, as the product of a complacent, 


*Er., II, 240. 
* Nachlass, p. 187 f. 
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cheerful, but still very vigorous caprice, which glibly ignores all claims 
of universal expectation and satisfies only the demands of a personal 
whim. 

He certainly did not try to produce a national or popular poem, for 
whoever deliberately enumerates a list of incomprehensible things, and 
then, as it were, even boasts of it, his work is not clarifying but mysti- 
fying—a type of poetry that can only satisfy a nation of riddle- 
solvers. 

No! He wished once more, before he passed under the sod, to 
behold the entire dazzling, wailing procession of Demons and fantastic 
figures which he still harbored in his breast, simply for his own satis- 
faction, and he let it out, and led it in a circle around him. There 
is no question about it; the old sage was playing, but he played, not 
like a child; he played like a half-god, still grandly enough. But the 
question of the proper conclusion of Faust, of the destiny of the 
German intellectual, remained unanswered; for the broadly social, 
political, controversial, and cosmic elements, which occur in the Second 
Part have no meaning or application in a popular way, because of the 
playfully romantic form and style. 


Keller at this time no doubt thought he had solved the 
mystery of the unsatisfactory conclusion of Faust. The ex- 
planation that Keller here offers, when reduced to its lowest 
terms, charges the poet with a sort of sovereign caprice 
(Willkiir), that ignores the inherent demands of a given 
situation as well as the legitimate demands of others, and 
boldly satisfies only its own egotistic inclinations. Keller does 
not ascribe the fault to any mental weakness or senile decline. 
In its final analysis it is a defect in character that has here at 
least found literary expression and has artistically marred the 
greatest literary work of the author. 

When we consider this carefully in the light of Keller’s 
earlier remarks concerning Goethe as a man, we are strongly 
inclined to think that here for once Keller allowed his early 
unfavorable opinion of Goethe’s character to bias his judg- 
ment slightly in the matter of a purely literary estimation. 

‘In his daybook entry for July 9, 1843, we have at least a 
foundation for the possibility of an antagonistic feeling 
toward Goethe asa man. After reading the life of E. T. A. 
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Hoffman with its privations, its disappointments, but with its 
ever-renewed struggles and unwearied effort, he felt encour- 
aged and strengthened. But he adds: 


A life like Goethe’s, which flows along without serious cares or 
worries, in cheerful repose and comfortable circumstances, agitated 
only by a few self-produced mental disturbances, is likely to depress 
us rather than to encourage us. 


In his diary for August, 1843, during which time he had 
been eagerly reading Borne’s Briefe aus Frankreich, Keller 
inserts the following entry :** 


Bérne is a veritable Goethe-hater. On the basis from which he 
attacks him, one must, of course, also agree with him in many things. 
But it is likewise impossible to get at Goethe from any other angle. 
I do not know what it is in him that really provokes me: whether the 
fact that he who wrote Faust and Iphigenie can be such an egotistic 
and punctilious pedant, or that such a self-centered bigot had to write 
Faust and Tasso. I know not whether it pains me more that Goethe 
was such a great genius or that the great genius had such a private 
character, or rather Privat-nichtcharackter. I know not whether I 
should hate Goethe and envy him because of his works, or should 
love him because of his works and pardon his faults. 


Again about five and a half years later, January 28, 1849, 
while attending the University of Heidelberg, Keller writes to 
his friend Salomon Hegi from Strassburg, where he ascended 
the tower of the Cathedral :** 


Near the top there is a tablet in the wall on which Goethe and his 
student friends of Strassburg had their names carved. In speaking 
of this, Goethe’s name is usually the only one mentioned, although there 
were among them many German notables, as Herder, Jung-Stilling, and 
others, also our own worthy Lavater. There is something problematic 
about the association with such a rascal like Goethe; one is too likely 
to be eclipsed by the self-asserting and enterprising gentleman; still, 
occasionally one may also share unusual conspicuousness. I really 
believe that Lavater, although at present almost forgotten, would be 
mentioned even less frequently if he had not had so many “rubs” with 
Goethe, and if the latter had not had so many and peculiar hobbies. 


*Er., II, 105. 
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It will be remembered that at just this time there was 
prevalent a general hostility to Goethe, which no doubt was 
due very largely to the very limited knowledge that even 
educated people then had of him as a man and of the essential 
facts of his life. Furthermore it should be observed that 
these unfavorable utterances come relatively early in Keller’s 
life—before the age of thirty—and practically at the very be- 
ginning of his literary career. It is evident, however, that 
from this time on his regard, even for the character of Goethe, 
becomes more considerate and sympathetic. Even his con- 
ception of the Second Part of Faust changes considerably, 
although he is never completely satisfied with it. On several 
occasions he had splendid opportunity to express and repeat 
his earlier critical attitude.** But he now remains cautiously 
non-committal, and lets others say whatever they please. 

On the other hand, he now repeatedly takes occasion to 
observe and emphasize the painstaking care and seriousness, 
as well as the absence of indifference and caprice, that char- 
acterize Goethe (and usually Schiller, too) while engaged in 
their literary work. 

About twelve years after his severe indictment of Goethe’s 
capriciousness in the conclusion of Faust, Keller writes to 
Emil Kuh, October 23, 1873, denouncing rather bitterly what 
he considers the arbitrary and mechanical methods of Grill- 
parzer and Otto Ludwig in their dramatic production, and by 
contrast he adds the following :** 


This over-anxious chasing after effective figures, and the serious, 
broad, deep, and deliberate preliminary work of a Schiller when he 
began writing a tragedy !—or the artistic “con amore” of Goethe, who 
rewrote his works a number of times when he was really serious about 
them. 


And again six years later, December 18, 1879, after pointing 
out several rather capricious inconsistencies in a work of J. V. 
Widman, Keller concludes the discussion thus :*8 


* Cf. Er., II, 462, 498. 
* Er., III, 70. 
*Er., ITI, 293 f. 
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I take the liberty to make these observations only because I, too, 
in my humble position, have always had to contend with such capricious- 
ness, and because I now see daily how our great writers, the Goethes 
and Schillers, always proceeded with sacred seriousness, and in their 
major works dismissed every semblance of frivolity from their minds. 


Twenty-two years later, July 28, 1881, in a letter to Fr. 
Th. Vischer himself, Keller makes the following very frank 
confession :*® 


Concerning the Second Part [of Faust] I have finally, thanks to 
your heroic persistence, also set my mind somewhat at ease. Due to a 
lack of sufficient reading on this point, I was for a long time under a 
sort of an enchanted spell, inasmuch as I firmly believed that the old 
Goethe was anything but serious in this work; that he rather indulged 
in a belated self-amusing entertainment, in order, among other things, 
to forestall the concluding of his work by some later hand. It was only 
in this way, I supposed, that we came into possession of the many great 
things which are also to be found in the Second Part, and therefore 
one might take all the rest in the bargain without even looking at it. 

I have now finally had to convince myself that Goethe was sacredly 
serious, anything but playful, and now that the whole work is becoming 
a bone of contention and is even to be placed on the stage, it assumes 
a different aspect. This old Apollo, in the finale of his life as also in 
his tragedy [Faust], in my judgment, is suddenly becoming a menace 
to good language and style, as soon as he has a fanatic following 
behind him. 


The first part of this passage is clear and needs no com- 
ment or explanation. It is a frank admission of a previous 
misconception, coupled with a much more sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the elements of real merit and greatness in the 
Second Part of Faust. Furthermore, every subsequent re- 
mark recorded in his letters during the remaining ten years 
of his life, with regard to Goethe as a man, or with regard to 
his works, including Faust, is indicative of the highest regard 
and admiration. Although he may still have kept some mis- 
givings, he no longer wished to express or emphasize them in 
any public way. 
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It will be noticed also that in the last sentence of the 
passage quoted above, the most severe criticism concerning 
the language and style of the old “Apollo,” is conditioned by 
the clause: “as soon as he has a fanatic following.” At this 
time preparations were being made to produce the Second 
Part of Faust on the stage. With this additional means of 
popularizing this work Keller feared that its peculiar language 
and poetic style, while perhaps harmless enough in the hands 
of a master like Goethe, might prove injurious to the style and 
literary standards of the rising poets of his own generation. 

This recalls a very significant apprehension which Keller 
had frequently expressed during his younger years. At that 
time he had observed to his disgust that Goethe, like Heine, 
had been celebrated after his death by a sort of superficial 
vogue, perpetuated on the one hand by a very shallow and 
inferior group of imitators, and on the other hand by rather 
insipid and vociferous worshipers. 

In a letter to Ludmilla Assing, in 1857, Keller refers to 
such individuals, including Hermann Grimm, who with slight 
derision had called Switzerland a sort of Kellerwohnung 
(basement dwelling), when he said :*° 


These gentlemen are so anxious in their present-day activities to 
imitate the youthful Goethe in bold and fantastic innovations of all 
kinds. But alas, the fertile soil for the good crop—the reverence for 
existing things, and the ability to see the world through other channels 
than through Berlin—spy-windows—seem in a suspicious way to be 
missing. 


Considering all of Keller’s utterances that pertain to 
Goethe, we find that it is by no means a simple matter to 
harmonize and unify them into a statement that might ade- 
quately express Keller’s final estimate. That he kept some 
slight misgivings about Goethe as a man, even in his later 
years, seems more than probable. Perhaps slight suspicions 
of conceit, or of a sort of aristocratic aloofness were never 
fully dismissed from Keller’s democratic mind. But they 
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should not be overemphasized and should weigh very little in 
his judgment of Goethe as a man of letters, not only with re- 
gard to the excellence of his artistic achievement, but also 
with reference to his whole Weltanschauung. 

This composite estimate of Goethe, Keller has perhaps 
best expressed and embodied in his autobiographical novel, 
Der griine Heinrich." Here Keller was conscious of the fact 
that the tribute he paid to Goethe in the form of fiction would 
go on its own errand not only to the German reading public, 
but also, ultimately, to the world at large; and he weighed 
carefully every ingredient that went into the compound. 
Furthermore, since the incidents as well as the implied influ- 
ence of Goethe in this work are retained with practically no 
revision in the later version, we may be doubly assured that 
this tribute is sincere, mature, and deliberate. This is espe- 
cially significant in view of the fact that the tribute paid to 
other literary men, as for instance, to Jean Paul, is decidedly 
reduced and minimized in the second and final version of this 
novel. 

Heinrich Lee, the young hero, upon returning home after 
a day and night of public festivity, still under the spell of an 
awakening love for the vivacious Judith, finds upon his bed a 
package containing some fifty volumes, the works of Goethe, 
left by a cunning shop-keeper in anticipation of a bargain sale. 
Heinrich at once begins to devour them whole, reading for 
forty days to the abandonment of every other interest; first 
everything of dramatic form, next the poems, then the novels, 
and finally the prose-writings, including Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit. 

The latter he had just finished when the shop-keeper re- 
turned to conclude his sale. Not being able to pay the price 
demanded, Heinrich was obliged to let the owner take the 
books away. When they were gone our hero confesses :* 
“It was as if a host of radiant singing spirits had left the 
room.” 


= Wke., II, 11-16. 
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But the highest tribute to the author of these volumes lies 
in the refining and transforming effect which they produce in 
the life of the reader. His lonely room became oppressive. 
He betook himself into the open. Now the old mountain city, 
the cliffs, forest, river, and lake, all lay in the mild glow of the 
March sun, and as his eye thus scanned the entire landscape, 
a pure and permanent delight filled his soul with a satisfaction 
such as he had never felt before. His own explanation fol- 
lows :** 


It was the self-surrendering love for all things, both finished and 
in progress, which honors the righteous claims and value of all exis- 
tence, and perceives the depth and the unity of the world. This love 
is on a higher plane than the artificial selecting and appropriating of 
details for utilitarian purposes, which in the end always terminates in 
pettiness and whim. It is likewise something higher than all enjoy- 
ment and segregation according to moods and romantic inclination ; 
this love alone is able to maintain a constant and enduring enthusiasm. 
Everything now seemed ever new to me, beautiful and remarkable, and 
I began to see and to love not only the form but also the content, the 
essence and the sequence of things. Although I did not at once run 
about with such a fixed and finished conception, nevertheless, these 
gradually awakening impulses arose wholly from the readings of those 
forty days, just as the subsequent experiences must in their origin be 
included in the composite total effect of these forty days. 


This first great truth then, that Heinrich learned from the 
the contemplation of Goethe and his works, may be summed 
up as an intelligent, optimistic, and loving acceptance of the 
world as it is. The second may be characterized as Keller’s 
interpretation of the proverbial Olympian poise generally as- 
cribed to Goethe; a certain self-contained repose in the midst 


of the wild confusion and feverish activity of others round 
about him.** 


Only repose in action holds the world and makes the man. The 
world, in the interior is quiet and calm, and thus must the man also 
be who will comprehend and reflect it as an active part. Repose attracts 
life, unrest dispells it; God keeps himself mauschenstill, therefore the 
world also revolves about him. 


Wke., II, 12 £. 
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The third outstanding influence, or lesson, consisted in a 
radical change in his conception of what is poetic; in reality a 
major sub-division or an application of the principle underly- 
ing the second fundamental truth mentioned above. The 
author’s own words will best explain what is meant :** 


Without knowing when or how, I had acquired the habit of calling 
everything poetic that in life as in art was useful, good and beautiful. 
But with reference to many things that I hitherto had considered 
poetic I now learned that the incomprehensible and the impossible, the 
adventurous and the overwhelming are not poetic; as there peace and 
calmness in motion, so here only simplicity and genuineness must pre- 
dominate in the midst of splendor and a multiplicity of forms in order 
to produce something poetic, or what is equivalent, something rational 
and alive. 


Lastly Heinrich emphasizes a second application of the 
principle of composure to the art of painting which was the 
all-absorbing occupation and ambition of the young author.”* 


As it seems to me all fruitful endeavor terminates in simplifying, 
unifying, and tracing back all things separated and variegated to one 
vital foundation; and in this endeavor to portray with emphasis and 
force the things that are fundamental and necessary in their true nature 
—this is art. Thus real artists differentiate themselves from other 
people inasmuch as they see at once the essential elements and point 
them out impressively. 


And in the following concluding paragraph we have a sincere 
confession concerning the attitude of the loyal disciple to 
his revered Master, even in the matter of his own chosen 
profession.”" 


Goethe had indeed expressed himself repeatedly and with warmth 
of affection about things pertaining to landscape beauty, and by means 
of this bridge I believed without presumption to be able to identify 
myself, at least in a small measure, with his world. 


* Wke., II, 14. 
* Wke., II, 14. 
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JACOB DUCHE, FIRST CHAPLAIN OF 
CONGRESS 
GEORGE E. HASTINGS 


EW Americans are so ignorant of the history of their 

country as not to have been told by some of their teachers 
in the public schools that the first meeting of the famous 
Continental Congress was opened with prayer. This state- 
ment is slightly inaccurate, though not more so than many 
other supposed facts that we treasure among what Stephen 
Leacock calls the remains of our education, but it is evidently 
repeated very frequently, for it is remembered by many per- 
sons who have no other information about the First Conti- 
nental Congress. On the other hand, very little is usually said 
about the clergyman who officiated on this historic occasion. 
It is possible to learn from some textbooks that the chaplain’s 
name was Jacob Duché, but the circumstances of his appoint- 
ment and the subsequent events of his career are, as a rule, 
known only to historical scholars. 

In this day when our patriotic societies are so active in 
keeping green the memories of the founders of the Republic, it 
seems surprising that so important a personage as the first 
chaplain of Congress should be allowed to sink into oblivion, 
but there is a reason for this neglect, as subsequent pages of 
this article will show. 

Jacob Duché belonged to a prominent Philadelphia family. 
His grandfather, Anthony Duché, was a French Protestant 
who came to Philadelphia in the days of William Penn. His 
father, Jacob Duché, Sr., was a prosperous citizen who dis- 
played his public spirit by serving as vestryman of Christ 
Church and director of the Library Company, and was re- 
warded for these and other public services by being chosen 
colonel of the regiment of Philadelphia County and mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia. He was married in January, 1733-4, 
to Mary Spence, who became the mother of the future chap- 
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lain of Congress. She died while her son was still a child, 
and her husband later remarried. 

Jacob Duché, Jr., was born on January 31, 1737-8. When 
the College of Philadelphia was established, he enrolled as a 
student, and on May 17, 1757, he received a B.A. degree and 
took an active part in the commencement exercises of the 
first graduating class. As an undergraduate, he revealed a 
taste for writing, though no great talent for it, and distin- 
guished himself as an orator. 

A few weeks after his graduation Duché served as clerk 
to the governor of Pennsylvania at an Indian council held at 
Easton, and later in the same year he went to England bearing 
a letter of recommendation written by the Rev. William Smith, 
provost of the College of Philadelphia, in which his attain- 
ments and intentions were described as follows: 


Jacob Duché is a young gentleman of good fortune bred up in our 
College, under me. He has distinguished himself as a scholar and 
orator, on many public occasions, and from most disinterested motives 
has devoted himself to the church. He proposes to spend some time 
at the university in England. 


After remaining about a year at Claire Hall, Cambridge 
University, Duché returned to his home with deacon’s orders 
and a license to preach issued by the bishop of London, and 
was appointed one of the assistants to the rector of Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s. 

On June 19, 1759, he was married to Elizabeth Hopkin- 
son, sister of Francis Hopkinson, and not long thereafter took 
up his residence in a brick “mansion,” as one of his biogra- 
phers calls it, which his father had given him as a wedding 
present. In the same year he was appointed teacher of ora- 
tory in the College of Philadelphia. 

Up to this time, Duché had led what he himself would 
probably have termed a life of felicity, and there was every 
indication that he would continue to be the recipient of bless- 
ings, temporal and spiritual, to the end of his days. His 
fervent reading of the liturgy and his eloquent sermons, de- 
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livered without notes, attracted large and zealous congrega- 
tions. One of his admirers spoke of him as “that shining 
youth,” and another wrote in her diary that she was “sur- 
prised and delighted” with his eloquence, which “far excelled 
anything [she] had ever heard before.” 

The paeons of praise chanted by the adorers of Duché were 
occasionally marred by a discordant note. For example, in 
1764 the Rev. Hugh Neill, rector of the Anglican Church at 
Oxford, in Philadelphia County, wrote to a friend that he 
considered Duché “enthusiastic and mystic.” He accused him 
of encouraging the formation of a Methodist congregation in 
the immediate vicinity of the Oxford Church, and asserted 
that his theology was tainted with heresy derived from the 
teachings of Jacob Boehme, William Law, and George White- 
field. This criticism was no doubt just, but to Duché’s parish- 
ioners it would probably have been regarded as carping of the 
sort that even a saint may indulge in when he observes a 
brother receiving too large a share of the loaves and fishes. 

Duché’s popularity increased from year to year, and he 
became prominent in secular as well as religious affairs. As 
teacher of oratory, he was given a prominent part in the 
various “exercises” performed at the college and was intrusted 
with the responsibility of preparing addresses of welcome to 
the dignitaries who visited the infant institution of learning. 
He joined the American Society for Promoting Useful Knowl- 
edge, which in 1769 united with the American Philosophical 
Society, and he was invited to the first meeting of the Sons 
of St. Tammany, held in New York in 1773. 

A portrait of Duché made after the Revolution shows that 
he was an unusually handsome man, even in his latter years. 
In his youth he evidently had a full appreciation of his own 
good looks, for one of his admirers noted in her journal on 
March 12, 1773, that she wondered “why such an exemplary 
man as Mr. Duché should sit every day and have his hair 
curl’d and powder’d by a barber.” 

Meanwhile this handsome, accomplished, and pious young 
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man had steadily advanced in the church. In 1762 he went 
to England, where he was ordained a priest. On his return, 
he was placed in charge of St. Peter’s church. By 1763 his 
sermons had become so popular that Franklin and Hall pub- 
lished one of them, entitled The Life and Death of the Right- 
eous, which had been preached at the funeral of one Evan 
Morgan. On the title page of this volume we are informed 
that Duché was now a Master of Arts and that in addition to 
the positions that have already been mentioned he held that of 
“Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Stirling.” He 
was evidently looking forward to further promotion, for his 
brother-in-law, Francis Hopkinson, wrote from England in 
1766 that the bishop of Worcester had predicted that Duché 
would succeed the Rev. Richard Peters as rector of Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s. In 1771 he was invited to preach 
the funeral sermon of Richard Penn, one of the proprietaries 
of the province, and for this occasion he prepared a sermon 
entitled Human Life a Pilgrimage, which was shortly after- 
wards printed by Hall and Sellers. In 1775 when Richard 
Peters resigned his position as rector of the united churches, 
the prediction of the bishop of Worcester was fulfilled and 
Duché was chosen as his successor. 

From his undergraduate days Duché had entertained lit- 
erary ambitions. In 1754 he prepared a “Prologue” which 
he delivered at the college before the trustees, the governor 
and the former governor of Pennsylvania, the governor 
of Rhode Island, “several other Persons of Distinction,” and 
“a large Audience of Ladies and Gentlemen.” In the same year 
he contributed some verse to a “Collection of Tears” written 
by the students of the college in memory of William Thomas 
Martin, a schoolmate, and published in a volume along with 
the sermon preached by Provost William Smith at the funeral 
of the deceased. In 1756 Franklin and Hall printed Penn- 
sylvania, a Poem, “by, a Student of the College of Philadel- 
phia,” a long and solemn effusion which bibliographers attrib- 
ute to Duché. In 1757 he published a poem praising the 
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singing of Elizabeth Hopkinson, later his wife, who had taken 
part in The Masque of Alfred the Great, presented at the 
college in January of that year. Two years later, when James 
Hamilton, governor of Pennsylvania, paid a formal visit to the 
college, the young professor of oratory complimented both his 
rank and erudition by reciting to him an address of welcome 
written in Latin verse. In 1762 he assisted Francis Hopkin- 
son to prepare An Exercise Containing a Dialogue and Ode on 
the accession of his present gracious majesty George III..., 
which was performed at the college commencement in May of 
that year. Duché’s contribution to the Exercise was the 
“Dialogue,” in which he described the newly-crowned king as 


The darling of his people, George the Good, 
and asserted that 


Bright clust’ring round his throne the virtues stand 
In meet array, obsequious to his call, 

To fly, triumphant, thro’ his wide domain, 

And deal their salutary influence round. 


In all of these literary efforts Duché displays a priggish 
and affected style and creates the impression that he was a 
flatterer eager to ingratiate himself with those who were in a 
position to further his own ambitions. A fuller revelation 
of his character is found in his most ambitious work, entitled 
“Observations on a Variety of Subjects, Literary, Moral, and 
Religious ; in a Series of Original Letters, Written by a Gen- 
tleman of Foreign Extraction, who Resided Some Time in 
Philadelphia.” These letters, twenty in number, were first 
published in the Pennsylvania Packet, beginning in March, 
1772, over the signature “Tamoc Caspipina,” a singularly 
uneuphonious nom de plume derived from the initial letters 
of the words “the assistant minister of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s in Philadelphia in North America.” The writer deli- 
cately suggests that he has aristocratic friends by addressing 
his letters to important and titled personages. After describ- 
ing the course in English and, public speaking given at the 
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college by himself, he modestly remarks, “I am told that the 
Seminary owes much of its present reputation to this part 
of its plan.” He admonishes a weak-minded friend not to be 
led astray by the Methodists, and speaks severely of those who 
regard “singularity” as being necessary in religion. He 
speaks disparagingly of Wilkes and of the author of the letters 
of Junius, and severely of Sterne, whose “gross indelicacy” 
offends his sensitive soul. He mentions rather condescend- 
ingly the verses of Thomas Godfrey, but is more generous 
to Francis Hopkinson, four of whose poems he quotes in full 
or in part. 

A rhapsody on “Humility” found in the sixteenth letter 
will give the reader a sample of the platitudinous rubbish with 
which Duché encumbers his pages: 


Tis a fair and fragrant flower, in its appearance modest, in its 
situation low and hidden. It does not flaunt its beauties to every vul- 
gar eye, or throw its odours upon every passing gale. “Tis unknown 
to the earthly botanist—it discovers itself only to the spiritual searcher :— 
Neither does he find it among those gay and gawdy tribes of flowers 
with which the generality are so easily captivated; but in some obscure 
and unfrequented spot, where the prints of human feet are rarely seen :— 
But wherever he finds it, he is sure to behold its bosom open to the SUN 
of RIGHTEOUSNESS, receiving new sweets in Perpetual succession 
from his exhaustless source. 


The statement commonly made that the first session of 
the Continental Congress was opened with prayer is not quite 
accurate. Congress assembled for the first time on September 
5, 1774; Duché was appointed chaplain on September 6 and 
took up his duties on the following day. The circumstances 
of his appointment are recorded by no less an authority than 
John Adams in the following extract from a letter which he 
wrote to Abigail, his wife: 


When the Congress first met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it 
should be opened with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of New 
York, and Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we were so divided 
in religious sentiments; some Episcopalians, some Quakers, some 
Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and some Congregationalists, that 
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we could not join in the same act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose 
and said, ‘he was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from a gentleman of 
piety and virtue, who was at the same time a friend of his country. He 
was a stranger in Philadelphia, but had heard that Mr. Duché (Dushay 
they pronounce it) deserved that character, and therefore he moved 
that Mr. Duché, an episcopal clergyman, might be desired to read prayers 
to the Congress to-morrow morning.’ The motion was seconded and 
passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our President, waited on Mr. 
Duché and received for answer that, if his health would permit, he 
certainly would. 


That other considerations besides piety and virtue helped 
to determine the choice is proved by a letter written by Samuel 
Adams to Joseph Warren three days after Duché’s appoint- 
ment: 

After settling the mode of voting, which is by giving each Colony 
an equal voice, it was agreed to open the business with prayer. As 
many of our warmest friends are members of the Church of England, 
[I] thought it prudent as well on that as on some other accounts, to move 
that the service should be performed by a clergyman of that denomi- 
nation. 


From the Diary of John Adams and the letter to his wife 
mentioned above, we learn that on September 7 Duché, wear- 
ing his vestments and accompanied by his clerk, appeared in 
Congress and conducted the service provided by the English 
Church for the day and hour. A rumor had just reached 
Philadelphia that the British were bombarding Boston, and 
the members of Congress were consequently in a most serious 
mood. The rector proceeded quietly with the service until 
he came to the Psalm appointed for the seventh day of the 
month, morning prayer. This Psalm, the thirty-fifth, begins, 
“Plead thou my cause, O Lord, with them that strive against 
me: and fight thou against them that fight against me,” and 
continues in words so appropriate to the occasion that “it 
seemed as if Heaven had ordained that Psalm to be read on 
that morning.” In his reading, Duché doubtless employed all 
the powers that had made him a famous orator, for Adams 
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asserted that he had never seen a greater effect upon an 
audience. 

After finishing the reading of the Psalm, Duché, to the 
surprise of his hearers, laid aside the Prayer Book and 
launched forth in a most fervent extempore prayer—‘“a 
prayer,” says the grave New Englander, “as pertinent, as 
affectionate, as sublime, as devout, as I ever heard offered up 
to Heaven”; a prayer “which filled the bosom of every man 
present.” 

After his appointment as chaplain of Congress Duché 
continued to support the Whig cause with much enthusiasm. 
When the Second Continental Congress convened on May 10, 
1775, he was given a vote of thanks and reappointed chaplain. 
On July 7 he preached before the First Battalion of Phila- 
delphia a sermon on The Duty of Standing Fast in Our Spirit- 
ual and Temporal Liberties, which he later published with a 
dedication to General Washington, to whom he sent a copy 
and a letter containing these words: 

If the manner in which I have treated the Subject should have the 
least good influence upon the Hearts and Actions of the Military Free- 
man of America, or should add one more virtuous Motive to those by 
which, I trust, they are already actuated, it will be the best Return I 
can receive from my Fellow-Citizens, for this little Labour of Love. 

I have long been an Admirer of your amiable Character, and was 
glad of this opportunity of paying you my little Tribute of Respect. 


My Prayers are theca for you, and the brave Troops under 
your Command. . 


In view of what happened later, it is only fair to add that 
Duché in this letter expressed a fervent wish “that a speedy 
and happy Reconciliation could be accomplished without the 
Effusion of one more Drop of valuable Blood.” 

On July 20, 1775, the American provinces observed a day 
of fasting and prayer, and on this day Duché preached before 
Congress another patriotic sermon, The American Vine, 
which shortly afterwards was published. In October of the 
same year he was invited to preach the funeral sermon of 
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Peyton Randolph, president of Congress. On July 9, 1776, he 
was notified that he had been appointed chaplain of Congress 
for the third time. 

After the Declaration of Independence the ‘vestry of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s agreed thenceforth to omit all 
references to the king of England from the church service, 
thus placing “George the Good” under the double disadvan- 
tage of being completely ignored in the petitions of his erst- 
while admirer, and of having Duché’s eloquence employed in 
calling down the blessings of Heaven upon the rebellious 
Americans. At his first appearance in Congress after the 
Declaration of Independence the chaplain enlivened the ser- 
vice with another extempore prayer in which he implored the 
Lord to “defeat the malicious designs” of the cruel adver- 
saries of his country, and to “constrain fhem to drop the weap- 
ons of war from their unnerved hands in the day of battle.” 
But he also asked the Creator to direct the counsels of Con- 
gress and to enable them to settle the quarrel “on the best 
and surest foundation, that the scenes of blood [might] be 
speedily closed, [and] that order harmony and peace [might] 
be effectually restored.” The words of this prayer were taken 
down by some one who was present, and have been preserved 
in two or more slightly different versions. They are adorned 
with the rhetorical flowers of the orator, but they give the 
reader the impression that the author was both earnest and 
sincere. 

The Declaration of Independence was a more serious de- 
fiance of the king than Duché had counted on or desired, and 
it soon produced a marked decline in his zeal for the cause of 
liberty. On October 17, 1776, he informed Congress that the 
condition of his health and the pressure of parochial duties 
made it necessary for him to resign his position as chaplain. 
In his resignation he requested that $150.00 which had been 
voted to him by Congress be given to the widows and orphans 
of Pennsylvania officers killed in the war. 

The achievements of the American army in 1776 and 1777 
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made Duché’s choice seem a prudent one. In spite of occa- 
sional reverses, such as the Christmas party at Trenton in 
1776, the British extended their offensive until September 26, 
1777, when General Howe entered Philadelphia at the head 
of a conquering army. 

On the Sunday after the capture of the city, Duché again 
gave King George the benefit of his prayers, but immediately 
after church he was arrested and thrown into jail. He was 
released the next morning, but his brief incarceration had evi- 
dently produced a remarkable change in his political views, 
for on October 8 he wrote to General Washington a letter very 
different in tone from that which had accompanied his sermon 
on The Duty of Standing Fast. That this letter was written 
in great perturbation of spirit is indicated by the opening 
words: 

If this Letter should happen to find you in Council, or in the Field, 


before you read another sentence, I beg you to take the first opportunity 
of retiring and weighing well its important contents. 


The contents truly justified this ominous introduction. 
The writer declared that from the beginning he had opposed 
armed opposition to the government. He explained his patri- 
otic activities by asserting that he had reluctantly yielded to 
the “pressing desires” of his fellow citizens. He had ceased 
to pray for the king because he had had no alternative except 
to close his churches. Having no opportunity to consult his 
superiors in England, he had reluctantly acceded to the wishes 
of his vestry. He had rashly accepted the appointment as 
chaplain of the Second Continental Congress because he had 
been required to make an immediate decision and had had no 
time to ask advice of his friends. His only motive had been 
to preserve harmony in his congregations. The most impor- 
tant act of the Second Continental Congress he characterized 
as “the fatal declaration of independency.” He next entered 
into a long and bitter criticism of Congress which, in his 
opinion, had lost its most respectable members and was now 
made up of the dregs of the colonies, “bankrupts, attorneys, 
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and men of desperate fortunes.” He spoke with contempt of 
the American army and navy, and declared that the hope of 
aid either from the French or from the English Whigs was 
an idle dream. Then, after giving a pessimistic, but not in- 
accurate picture of the situation of the Americans, he urged 
the general at once to “represent to Congress the indispens- 
able Necessity of rescinding the hasty and ill-advised declara- 
tion of Independency”; and if Congress would not heed his 
advice, to take matters into his own hands and “negotiate for 
America at the Head of [his] Army.” 

Duche’s letter was carried to Washington by Elizabeth 
Graeme Ferguson, a Philadelphia woman of wealth and posi- 
tion. She had some years before married a British officer, but 
the American leaders had such faith in her loyalty that they 
permitted her to pass through the lines in order to visit her 
husband who was at that time stationed in New York. 

Washington on receiving Duché’s letter was “not more 
surprised than concerned,” and he promptly turned the com- 
promising epistle over to Congress. His reasons for doing 
this he later explained in a letter to Francis Hopkinson. 


I thought this a duty, which I owed to myself; for had any accident 
happened to the army entrusted to my command, and had it ever after- 
wards appeared, that such a letter had been written to and received by 
me, might it not have been said, that I had betrayed my country? And 
would not such a correspondence, if kept a secret, have given good 
grounds for the suspicion? 


In the same letter Washington remarked rather quaintly that 
he had “never intended to make the letter more public than by 
laying it before Congress,” a statement which might be inter- 
preted to mean that he had not attempted to give it more than 
the maximum amount of publicity. 

The American leaders received the news of Duché’s treach- 
ery with surprising equanimity. Washington merely sent 
word to Duché that he would not have opened the letter if he 
had had any idea of its contents and remarked that he sus- 
pected that the measure did not originate with the writer. 
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Benjamin Rush in a letter to a friend commented briefly on 
the completeness of the chaplain’s conversion. John Adams 
who had written to his wife so enthusiastically about Duché’s 
first appearance in Congress was now obliged to send the 
dismal news, “Mr. Duché, I am sorry to inform you, has 
turned out an apostate and a traitor.” Francis Hopkinson, 
who had been Duché’s intimate friend from boyhood and 
whose sister had become Duché’s wife, wrote to Washington 
to express his concern and to say that he believed that “some 
undue means [had] been used to induce him to write such 
a Letter—so incompatible with the amiable Character he [had] 
ever maintained.” ‘To Duché himself he wrote a very spirited 
rebuke, but he also expressed the hope that God might inspire 
his unfortunate kinsman with some means of extricating him- 
self from this embarrassing difficulty. 

Duché now found himself in a most precarious plight. His 
imprudent letter had made his position in Philadelphia unten- 
able and had changed him from the most popular preacher in 
the city to an object of general execration. He could seek 
refuge in England, but he had reason to fear that the Anglican 
bishops might feel some displeasure because for more than a 
year he had neglected to pray for the king and for a still 
longer period had daily besought the Creator to bless the 
efforts of a gang of rebels who were seeking to rob his maj- 
esty of a considerable portion of his domain. He had, how- 
ever, little choice ; so on December 9, 1777, he announced to his 
congregation that he was going to England “to answer any 
objections the Bishop of London might have to his conduct, 
and more easily to remove the prejudices he had reason to 
think the Bishop had imbibed against him.” Three days 
later he sailed on the Brilliant. One of his fellow passengers 
was Lord Cornwallis, who was later to return and play a dis- 
tinguished rdle on the American stage. 

Duché’s voyage was almost as calamitous as that of Jonah. 
Immediately after leaving port, his ship encountered heavy 
storms and began to leak badly. A collision with a larger 
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vessel damaged her so seriously that she was obliged to put 
into port at Antigua for repairs. Meanwhile Duché had be- 
come too ill to continue the voyage. He was forced to remain 
in the West Indies for several weeks and did not reach London 
until July, 1778. 

During the interval the state of Pennsylvania had pro- 
scribed Duché along with other Tories, and had confiscated 
his property. Later, through the influence of Hopkinson, 
Mrs. Duché and her children were granted a sum sufficient 
to enable them to join the exile in England, which they did in 
June, 1780, after many vicissitudes. 

Duché’s eloquence seems to have stood him in good stead 
when he came to explain his conduct to the bishop of London, 
for he was forgiven his activities in behalf of the American 
cause and rewarded for his change of heart by being appointed 
chaplain and secretary of the Asylum for Female Orphans 
at St. George’s Fields, in Lambeth Parish. 

The oratorical gifts which had made him the idol of Phila- 
delphia brought him some prominence even in London. He 
was invited to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral and other im- 
portant churches. In 1779 he published Discourses on Various 
Subjects, a collection of his sermons in two volumes; from 
time to time he brought out new editions of Caspipina’s 
Letters; and in 1791 he published in a separate volume a ser- 
mon that he had preached on various occasions for the benefit 
of the Humane Society. 

In a letter written to Francis Hopkinson in 1783 Duché 
described his situation in these characteristic words: 


Amidst a circle of literary and religious friends, of refined taste, of 
elegant manners, of rank in life, and affluence of fortune, surely have I 
frequently said to myself, I may be happy, if happiness is to be found 
in any external circumstances. I am beloved and caressed by such as 
I always wished to associate with. They are tender and affectionate 
and fly to serve me in sickness and health. Of the good things of life 
I have quite enough to prevent care and anxiety for the morrow. Why 
not feel myself at home? .. . 
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Why not, indeed! For the simple reason that he was bitterly 
homesick. About the same time that he wrote the words 
quoted above he sent letters also to Washington, Franklin, 
Dickinson, and Morris, all of whom he begged to assist him 
to gain permission to return to America. 

To both Washington and Hopkinson he protested that he 
had not advised the general basely to surrender his army, but 
“at the head of that army, supporting, and supported by them, 
to negotiate with Britain for our constitutional rights.” This 
exposition, however, seems rather specious since the passage 
it explains had followed this dismal picture of the plight of his 
fellow countrymen: 


. In a word, your harbours are blocked up, your cities fall one 
after another, fortress after fortress, battle after battle is lost. A 
British army, after having passed almost unmolested thro’ a vast 
Extent of Country, have possessed themselves with ease of the Capital 
of America. How unequal the Contest now! How fruitless the expense 
of Blood! 

Under so many discouraging circumstances, can virtue, can honour, 
can the love of country Prompt you to persevere? Humanity itself 
(and sure I am, Humanity is no stranger to your Breast) calls upon 
you to desist. Your army must perish for want of common necessaries ; 
or thousands of innocent families must perish to support them. Where- 
ever they encamp, the country must be impoverished. Wherever they 
march, the Troops of Britain will pursue and must compleat the Devas- 
tation, which America herself had begun. 


In the letter to Hopkinson, however, there was a spark 
of genuine manliness. Duché took full responsibility for the 
fatal letter to Washington and denied emphatically that he 
had been either intimidated or over-persuaded by the British. 

In spite of all his efforts, Duché was not permitted to 
return to America until May, 1792. In 1788 his aged father, 
who had joined him in England, died at Lambeth. In 1790 
his only son, Thomas Spence, a pupil of Benjamin West and 
an artist of great talent, died of tuberculosis. 

In England Duché became a convert to the teachings of 
Swedenborg. This second radical change of belief, and vari- 
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ous eccentricities that grew more conspicuous as time went on, 
caused some of his acquaintances to suspect that his mind was 
somewhat deranged, and hence to judge him with less severity 
than they would otherwise have done. 

On his return to Philadelphia Duché and his family were 
for a time the guests of Bishop William White. Following 
the example of this enlightened churchman, other friends and 
neighbors seem to have agreed to forget the past and receive 
him cordially. Not long after his arrival, he obtained permis- 
sion to pay his respects to President Washington, who re- 
ceived him with considerate kindness, 

Duché had suffered a stroke of paralysis before leaving 
England but he lived until 1798. His wife died as the result 
of an accident in 1797. A portrait of the two, painted by their 
son, hangs in the Hopkinson Collection in the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. This picture, the work of a finished 
artist, shows a handsome old couple whose features express 
kindliness and intelligence. 

This, then, is the man to whose prayers the success of 
the American Revolution and the continued good fortune 
and prosperity of the Republic are sometimes attributed. In 
youth a sleek and prosperous cleric with an eye to the main 
chance; in the great crises of his life a weakling and a coward, 
with more than a suggestion of the knave in him as well; 
in age a pathetic figure shorn of ambition and pride, and ask- 
ing nothing but permission to come home and die in what he 
called “dear Philadelphia.” 


a 


THESE ORIENTALS 
A. 8. PEARSE 


O OCCIDENTALS Orientals appear more or less out- 

landish. An American who travels in China or Japan is 
often astonished and at times affronted by strange customs, 
peculiar costumes, terrific odors, and unheard-of foods. It is 
a common practice, in cities as well as on farms, to save 
human excrement in conveniently situated tanks. These recep- 
tacles are often arranged down the center of the main street in 
a Chinese village, and are always surrounded by an odorifer- 
ous aura. Orientals seem to be quite oblivious to such smells. 
In Eastern Asia there is in general a lack of knowledge and 
application of every day facts of modern science, such as make 
the Western World healthful and comfortable. The seven 
hundred thousand people who live in Foochow have no run- 
ning water. They walk over to the Min River or hire a coolie 
to carry buckets on’a yoke. The two million five hundred 
thousand people in Tokyo have no sewers. The streets of 
this great city are full of carts bearing latrine buckets. Orien- 
tals live in cold houses and add layers of clothing in the winter. 
Their basic foods are rice and soy bean products, three times 
a day. On their tables appear such delicacies as raw. fish, sea 
weeds, salted watermelon seeds, bird’s nests, devil fishes, and 
snails. Woman's rights are few and far between. In fact, 
woman’s chief privileges seem to be to work and breed. The 
Oriental idea of affluence is ease. A potentate does not pro- 
duce. He wears long nails; sits on a divan, fat and contented ; 
and is served by lowly persons who work. 

All these things are more or less strange, but one who 
goes to the Orient with the notion, which he has perhaps 
gained as the result of a speaking acquaintance with his laun- 
dryman, that Orientals are inferior people soon finds that he 
is very much mistaken. Orientals are different in race, training, 
thought, and outlook, but, inside, “even as you and I.” They 
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are different, but in many respects are more competent, courte- 
ous, and cultured than are Occidentals. When the writer first 
stepped on Japanese soil he was met by a polite, much-travelled 
Oriental who greeted him with the remark, ‘““Now remember 
that everything here, according to your standards, is upside 
down and inside out.” And it is so. A book begins just 
inside the back cover; one reads down vertical columns from 
the upper right corner to the lower left, turns the pages back- 
wards, and at last finds the index where the preface should be. 
It is hard to awaken to the fact that these Orientals are differ- 
ent, but often better men than you and I. The average Ameri- 
can knows that he is best, and anything different must there- 
fore be not as good. 

A citizen of Japan has certain typical qualities. He is 
small, clean, neat, honest, economical, docile, orderly, loyal, 
polite, formal, law-abiding, dignified, patriotic, vain in matters 
relating to Japanese culture, efficient in the execution of his 
daily tasks, scrupulous in meeting social obligations, and 
arbitrary and exacting when in authority. He is a cultured 
fellow who appreciates art, music, drama, poetry and litera- 
ture. He loves beautiful scenery. He will pay hard-earned 
money to go out into the open country to see cherries bloom— 
and drink saki. He is also a sport, who enjoys wrestling and 
baseball matches. 

This Japanese is a product of his geography, inheritance, 
history, and conditions of life today. Japan is a beautiful 
mountainous country—snow-clad peaks, jagged cliffs, deep 
gorges, waterfalls, hot springs, terraced rice fields, azaleas, 
groves of great cryptomerias, fantastic temples, and varied cli- 
mate. The whole setting for home life is beautiful and inspir- 
ing. For many decades Japan has been overpopulated. The 
thicker people are settled, the more there must be of formal 
courtesy, generally accepted agreements for the carrying on of 
every day affairs, and mutual toleration. In Tokyo if a child 
wets on the floor of a crowded suburban train, no one snickers 
or notices. It would be quite discourteous to do so. People who 
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are crowded have to get along—long-suffering, stolid for- 
bearance is essential. : 

The docile, honest, loyal patriot who stands for Japan 
has been shaped by Buddha, Shinto, and Shogun. Shintoism 
is a characteristically Japanese mixture of nature- and ances- 
tor-worship. Between 500 and 1700 A.D. it was dominated 
by Buddhist priests. It has given ethics and ideals to the Japa- 
nese for two or three thousand years. It has been fostered 
by the government and has contributed toward building up 
the ardent loyalty to emperor and country which is inbred in 
every Japanese. Shinto ideals and observances are quite beau- 
tiful and inspiring. When troubles come or great deeds are 
to be done a man goes to his household shrine and prays, per- 
haps before the tablet of his benevolent and competent great- 
grandfather. Thus he receives comfort and encouragement. 
In every Shinto shrine hangs a mirror. God is what one sees 
there. A man has an apportunity to become god-like himself. 
The emperor is a lineal descendant from the Sun Goddess and 
is looked upon as a God. The Shoguns ruled Japan for about 
seven hundred years; up to 1868. They built up a feudal- 
military system which exacted implicit obedience and loyalty 
from the common people. In turn, they cared for these people. 
Only the nobles were rich; the peasants were poor, but never 
lacked the necessities of life. Thus came ideals of docility, 
loyalty, and honesty, which are today so characteristic. In 
the old days when a retainer failed to meet his obligations, it 
was considered his manifest duty to kill himself. Today a 
stranger may ride day after day in the taxicabs of Tokyo or 
Osaka and no driver will ever try to overcharge him. This 
is due in part to the survival of old ideals and in part to prompt 
and severe punishment of offences, which also harks back to 
the Shogun regime. 

The government railways and other public utilities in 
Japan are well equipped and maintained. There are plenty 
of people who will do what they are told; efficient, energetic, 
loyal little people. The emperor, officials, and ancestors are 
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generally respected and often worshipped. Since 1868, when 
by an imperial edict everyone was commanded to acquire Wes- 
tern culture, Japan has been changing. Kimonos are giving 
place to coats, trousers, and dresses. English is taught in all 
high schools. Bows and other old-time formal courtesies are 
being abbreviated. Everybody in Japan can read and write. 
Compulsory education for six years is strictly enforced. There 
are fine, modern hospitals in the big cities. Electric lights 
and certain other modern inventions are now used every- 
where. The Edison Anniversary in 1930 was generally and 
spontaneously observed throughout Japan. Some of the big 
business concerns have become almost as unscrupulous and 
materialistic as those of the most progressive Christian 
nations. 

China is also Oriental, but presents quite a different pic- 
ture. The typical Chinese is a dirty, alert, sharp, astute, con- 
tentious, capable, frugal, industrious fellow, who has much 
instinctive courtesy and, if of high class, is an extremely polite 
and cultured personage. Confucius gave China ideals. He 
was not a religious teacher. His doctrines were largely ethi- 
cal and political—“humanity, uprightness, decorum, wisdom, 
and truth.” China is benignly backward. In her decadent 
social system wisdom, learning, and culture hold a higher place 
than money. A Chinaman is most honorable. He will sell his 
wives, heirlooms, or children to meet his debts. As a rule he is 
less docile and loyal than a Japanese, but is often more likable 
and intelligent. He respects his ancestors above all else. His 
primary obligation is to the head of his family; or, if he is 
the head, to his loyal relatives. The middle brother among 
five always addresses his elders as “Honorable First Brother” 
and “Honorable Second Brother,” but may properly address 
the youngsters as “Bill” and “Jake.” The members of a family 
clan contribute to the building and maintenance of an ancestral 
home. Here lacquered and gilded tablets which represent 
ancestors stand in orderly rows. Here all the family gathers 
at times. The children play about ; the older people pray, feast, 
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and visit; the elders plan the advancement of the family. A 
Chinaman goes in debt to build a grand tomb for his parents 
on a hillside which overlooks a fair view. Here also he and his 
relatives resort at intervals to pray and honor the dead. 
This Chinaman is also a product of his past and present. 
He is generally a fine, upstanding fellow, physically and men- 
tally fit if he has not been worn down by disease and poor 
food; but he is cursed by his customs and traditions. Though 
the Chinese have for centuries enjoyed high types of literature, 
art, religion, and other late flowers of civilization, they are 
extremely backward in government and those modern aspects 
of life which result from the applications of scientific knowl- 
edge. The whole of Chinese society is permeated with graft; 
well-recognized, publicly-acknowledged graft. The Number 
1 house boy takes a percentage “cut” from the other servants, 
the wash man, the grocer, and all others who deal with the 
household. Every public official is ex-officio a grafter. The 
Manchu rulers of China did little for their subjects except 
levy taxes. The common people did not expect or receive the 
benefits of police protection, public improvements, or educa- 
tion from their imposed government. For centuries the Chi- 
nese have been obliged to get along by the exercise of personal 
adjustments. The peasant therefore has initiative and brains. 
He has had to use his wits. He is a capable fellow—unlike 
the dumb, docile Japanese farmer. But he is illiterate and 
ignorant, and is therefore subject to exploitation by quacks, 
shysters, and demagogues. The agent of the fox devil lives 
in a grand villa, supported in affluence on the fees he collects 
for keeping births, marriages, deaths, and other social func- 
tions free from the influence of evil spirits. The Chinese 
peasant takes little interest in anything but work. He does not 
engage in athletic sports. He is too much occupied in making 
a living, but loves games of chance and is an ardent devotee 
of gambling. There are too many poor, struggling Chinese. 
Today in Foochow babies sell for from ten to twenty-five 
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cents. One peasant woman told her mistress that she had 
smothered five of her girl babies at birth. 

Since the revolution in.1911 various Chinese patriots have 
attempted to unify the country. But graft defeated them. 
Such leaders do not lead because the great mass of woefully 
poor, illiterate people do not understand their innovations and 
do not trust the innovators. The coolies have lived with, 
endured, and enjoyed graft for centuries. They understand 
the opportunities that a bandit general offers—and follow 
him. Furthermore China is provincialized. The natives of 
one state speak a different language, use different money, and 
have different customs from those across the river or down 
the coast. Since the revolution there has been increasing chaos 
in China—a few honest patriots, compelled to associate them- 
selves with hosts of social parasites, against bandit generals, 
clan-leader bandits, and other self-seekers. Banditry and 
piracy are old and accepted institutions in China. A glance 
at the map of that country shows that there are no large cities 
on the seacoast. At the mouths of all the great rivers there are 
today crumbling forts which defended the waterways from 
pirates until modern artillery made them inadequate. For 
twenty years district after district has been exploited while 
the feeble central government has struggled for unity and 
order. One general conquers a district—loots, taxes, recruits 
troops, and skips out with a fortune. Another general suc- 
ceeds him; recognizes no obligations; levies more taxes, gains 
his fortune, and leaves. Family leaders are forced to become 
bandits to protect and maintain their dependents. They raise 
troops, confiscate or conquer the lands and properties of rival 
families, and thus hold their own. Small wonder that Penang, 
Singapore, Siam, and other safe havens are filled with wealthy 
Chinese who have given up hope and left their loved native. 
land. So China, which, as even Japan admits, gave education, 
culture, and ideals to all Eastern Asia, is today a discouraged, 
disorganized, chaotic mob. 

Japan and China are fighting. Which deserves sympathy 
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and moral support? It is hard to say. Japan is an efficient, 
well organized and well governed, in some respects modern, 
and a wholly unified nation. She is justly proud of her present 
position among nations. China is heterogeneous, ungoverned, 
and uncentralized. A sick, lazy giant is being attacked by a 
healthy, aggressive little dwarf. Japan won the Manchurian 
railway from Russia in fair fight. She has improved and ex- 
panded her holdings and established large commercial interests 
in Manchuria. At the beginning of the present war the world 
at large rather hoped that Japan would take over Manchuria, 
so that country could develop, instead of being exploited by 
bandits for perhaps fifty or a hundred years. Since Japan 
began her operations at Shanghai the world rather feels that 
the vain, “cocky” little nation is trying to become what Ger- 
many hoped to be after the great war. Japan is overpopulated. 
She has too many children at home and most of her mothers 
never heard of birth control. The great population of poor 
peasants is awakening to the fact that they must look after 
themselves. Under the Shoguns every one was given shelter, 
food, and clothing. Modern commercial development has 
brought unemployment and actual lack of the necessities of 
life. Everyone in Japan thinks continually about greater oppor- 
tunities for work and food. Naturally Japan aspires to domi- 
nate larger areas. Perhaps she must reach her goal at the ex- 
pense of poor old China. Will she? The young Chinese who 
understand the modern world say, “Never!” Can this little 
body of honest patriots overcome the inertia of age-long cus- 
toms and traditions? Quien sabe? 
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VOLTAIRE’S MARGINAL COMMENTS ON 
ROUSSEAU 


GEORGE R. HAVENS 


O COME directly into Voltaire’s very presence and to 

hear him talk with customary verve, freedom, and even 
violence, to be another Boswell noting down for himself and 
for posterity the keen remarks, the bitter invective, the witty 
sallies, the dramatic narrative, or the graceful courtesy of the 
literary monarch of his day, that would be to any one a long 
remembered experience, just as it was to Gibbon, Sherlock, 
Mme Suard, the Prince de Ligne, Boswell himself, and other 
eighteenth-century visitors to Ferney prés Genéve. We of 
another age can enjoy this experience only at second hand as 
we read the memoirs or the letters of the time. Yet in another 
way it is possible to come very close to certain aspects of 
Voltaire’s personality on its most informal side. Fortunately 
for us he had the habit, like many another student, of making 
marginal comments in the books which particularly interested 
him or aroused his ire. Here we have an authentic record left 
by himself, jotted down in ink, hastily, spontaneously, at white 
heat, as he read, unrestrained by considerations of prudence 
or any ulterior motives. 

It was Catherine the Great, that deep admirer of Voltaire, 
who bought his entire private library after his death in 1778, 
had it transported to Russia, established it in a room in her 
royal Hermitage near the Neva, and set up to watch over it a 
replica of Houdon’s justly famous statue of the seated figure 
of its former owner, eager, keen, sardonic, seemingly with 
still flashing eyes. Thus grandly, in the imperial manner, she 
preserved for posterity this interesting collection of books 
with their marginal comments just as they had been at Ferney 
during his life-time. There they remained until about 1862, 
when they were moved to what was then the Imperial Library 
of Saint Petersburg and has since become the Public Library 
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of Leningrad. In this great library they are to be found now, 
less picturesquely housed than under Catherine owing to 
limitations of space, but carefully kept from dust and from 
unauthorized handling behind the locked glass doors of their 
special cases. 

Voltaire’s was a vivid personality, a bundle of taut-strung 
nerves, which vibrated passionately at opposing viewpoints, 
even when such hated or despised opinions were expressed, not 
to his face, but in the seemingly peaceful pages of a book. 
Since there was no man of equal genius among his contem- 
poraries so apt to rouse his scorn or wrath as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, it is not surprising that his marginal comments, 
rarely, if ever, colorless, are here in the pages of Rousseau 
peculiarly lively, illuminating, often violently personal, and at 
the same time sharply revelatory of the points on which these 
two outstanding writers of the eighteenth century agreed and 
disagreed—for it is worthy of note that Voltaire did occa- 
sionally express approval as well as hostility and that his 
comments are therefore by no means a record of mere personal 
spleen. 

Let us turn the pages of Voltaire’s copy of Rousseau’s 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, sent to him by the 
author upon its publication in 1755. No work would be more 
likely to displease the wealthy Frenchman who had just estab- 
lished himself in the pleasant villa of Les Délices looking 
down the slopes upon Geneva, the Lake, and the swift, blue 
Rhone leaping to its junction with the muddy Arve. Par- 
ticularly does Voltaire, enamoured of eighteenth-century 
progress and enlightenment, heap scorn upon Rousseau’s ad- 
miration for primitive life. Referring to the natural pity 
attributed to the savage, Voltaire comments ironically: 
“Wouldn’t one think the Iroquois more compassionate than 
ourselves?” Likewise, when Rousseau says that primitive 
man was not given to very dangerous conflicts, Voltaire 
breaks forth in characteristic impatience, addressing himself 
directly and familiarly to the author: “Fool that you are, don’t 
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you know that the North Americans have exterminated them- 
selves by war?” Voltaire is violent, he exaggerates, but his 
tendency is realistic. The passage reminds us of one in his 
witty letter to Rousseau acknowledging receipt of the Dits- 
course and explaining why he cannot leave civilization for the 
joys of primitive life. “Neither,” he writes, “can I embark 
and seek out the savages of Canada: in the first place, because 
the maladies with which I am afflicted keep me near the 
greatest physician in Europe and because I should not find 
the same help amongst the Missouris; in the second place, 
because war has spread into those countries and the example 
of our nations has rendered the savages almost as wicked as 
ourselves.” The tone in the letter is witty and ironical, while 
the marginal note is impatient and serious, but the attitude is 
the same. Voltaire’s marginal comment is probably his first 
protest against Rousseau on this point and the germ of the 
suave, but cutting, irony of his letter. 

The most important and in many ways most characteristic 
comment made by Voltaire upon Rousseau’s Discourse comes 
at the very beginning of the Second Part. Rousseau here 
launches into an eloquent, though rhetorical, attack upon the 
institution of private property, which he considers the origin 
of inequality among men and the real cause of injustice in the 
social organization. “The first man,” he says, “who having 
inclosed a piece of ground took it into his head to say this is 
mine, and found people simple enough to believe him, was the 
true founder of civil society.” Voltaire comments angrily: 
“What, he who planted, sowed, and fenced in has no right to 
the fruit of his labor!” Rousseau continues: “How many 
crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and horrors would not have 
been spared the human race by him who, tearing up the stakes 
or filling in the ditch, had cried out to his fellow men: “Take 
good care not to listen to this impostor, you are lost if you 
forget that the fruits belong to all and the earth to no one’.” 
This is too much for Voltaire, the rich man, not yet of Ferney, 
but with a comfortable home on the edge of Geneva, large 
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annuities, and many investments at home and abroad. At this 
distance in time one can still feel his vibrating indignation as 
he exclaims: “What, that unjust man, that thief, would aave 
been the benefactor of the human race! There’s the philos- 
ophy of a beggar who would like to have the rich robbed by 
the poor.” In whatever respects Voltaire may be radical, this 
obviously is not one of them. For him private property is 
necessary and well-nigh sacred. No socialism nor com- 
munism for him. There is no more vital point of cleavage 
between him and Rousseau than that made clear by his com- 
ment upon this passage. 

Let us open now another volume which also raises ques- 
tions very close to us of modern times. This is Rousseau’s 
Extract of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s Project for Perpetual 
Peace, published in 1761. Voltaire agrees with Rousseau that 
no one nation can conquer all others banded together. It can- 
not have superiority either in number of troops or in money, 
or if it did, Rousseau says, “never did money make great con- 
quests.” Voltaire comments succinctly in both cases: “good,” 
thus showing that he is not unable to agree with Rousseau 
when he thinks him right; but, for the rest, bitterly hostile to 
war as Voltaire is, he is not convinced that the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, through Rousseau, has offered a working remedy. 
He does not think that a League of Nations can “change to 
eternal peace the state of war which reigns among them,” 
and writes laconically in the margin: “chimerical.” Likewise 
on the World Court, the Judicial Tribunal, as it is called in 
Rousseau’s book, on the idea of guaranteeing frontiers 
against aggression, and on the proposal to renounce war for- 
ever in favor of judicial processes, Voltaire again comments 
sceptically: “chimerical.” At the suggested agreement to 
take up arms together against any recalcitrant nation (the 
much discussed Article X of the modern League) he appar- 
ently stops reading, abandons the rest of the essay entirely and 
writes in comment: “All the rest is chimerical.” Thus at the 
age of sixty-seven, after all his reading of the wickedness and 
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folly of mankind in preparation for his Essay on Manners or 
Universal History, after his personal experiences with the 
shortcomings of human nature, writing in the midst of the 
horrors of the Seven Years’ War, Voltaire is clearly pes- 
simistic and sceptical about the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s hu- 
manitarian dreams. Who was right and who was wrong, only 
the future can positively tell. 

Here now before us is Rousseau’s important Social Con- 
tract which appeared in 1762. On it Voltaire made nearly 
sixty marginal comments. The tone of these notes is in gen- 
eral serious, indicating careful analysis of Rousseau’s ideas. 
Such comments as: “confused and obscure,” “ambiguous,” 
“obscure and false,” “what sophistry,” “ridiculous vanity,” 
“very false,” “not at all,” make evident Voltaire’s sharp differ- 
ence of opinion from Rousseau and his feeling that the latter 
is often lacking in precision, definiteness, or accuracy. At the 
same time the subject treated does not in general call forth 
Voltaire’s wrath so that he is not often personal in his in- 
vective. An interesting exception to this general attitude 
appears when Rousseau predicts some type of governmental 
change or revolution in Russia. Voltaire’s comment is dis- 
tinctly ad hominem: “Scamp, you’re a nice one to make such 
predictions!” 

Very characteristic is the fact that while Rousseau thinks 
laws protect owners of property and favor the rich against 
the poor, Voltaire has exactly the opposite opinion: “On the 
contrary, the laws protect the poor against the rich.” An 
interesting comment on a question of fact occurs when Rous- 
seau states that there have been nations so constituted that 
conquest was absolutely necessary for their continued exis- 
tence. They must expand or perish. Voltaire, sceptical of 
such an easy excuse for aggression, comments drily: “You 
should have specified them. That would be very much worth 
while.” Important too is his comment upon Rousseaw’s much 
criticised “civic dogmas.” Whoever does not accept these 
dogmas of belief in a beneficent Providence, immortality, 
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Heaven and Hell, the sacredness of the Social Contract and 
the laws, and—paradoxically—tolerance, must be banished, 
“not as guilty of impiety, but as unsociable, as incapable of 
loving sincerely the laws and justice, and of sacrificing if need 
be his life to duty.” This is the unexpected Ku Klux theory 
with which Rousseau concludes his Social Contract. Vol- 
taire’s forthright comment speaks for itself: “All dogma is 
ridiculous, dangerous. All enforcement of dogma is abom- 
inable. To order one to believe is absurd. Limit yourself to 
ordering right conduct.” These are words of freedom and 
liberalism which should be cherished by conservative and 
radical alike. 

Rousseau’s Emile, published in the same year as the Social 
Contract, presents the double interest attaching to his ideas 
on education and on religion. Needless to say, Voltaire’s com- 
ments show his utter contempt for Rousseau’s predominant 
emphasis upon non-intellectual and manual education. When 
the latter says of his pupil: “I never permit him to go far,” 
Voltaire retorts simply: “I think so.” As to religion, Rous- 
seau’s position did credit to his sincerity, but was unfortunate 
for his own comfort. He was too heretical for the Church, 
either Catholic or Protestant, not heretical enough for the 
philosophic party, to which Voltaire belonged. Thus he thor- 
oughly alienated both of these influential groups and was left 
largely without organized support. 

In these days when behaviorists flourish, it is particularly 
interesting to observe from Voltaire’s marginal notes that, 
like them and in contrast to Rousseau, he favors in this later 
period of his life Determinism rather than Free Will. When 
Rousseau wrote that “man is active in his judgments,” Vol- 
taire underlined “active” and wrote in the margin the impor- 
tant change “passive.” In another passage, Rousseau asks: 
“What is the cause which determines man’s judgment?” and 
answers the question for himself: “It is his intelligence, his 
power of judgment; the determining cause is within himself.” 
Voltaire comments: “Yes, but his judgment is the product of 
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necessity.” That is to say: Man is free to follow the decisions 
of his judgment, but those decisions have long since been 
predetermined for him by his heredity, his environment, and 
all of his previous experiences. One is free in his actions, but 
not free in the decisions which lie back of his actions, not free 
to belie one’s whole character as developed through the years. 

We come now to the final work of Rousseau commented 
upon by Voltaire. It is the so-called Letter to Christophe de 
Beaumont, published at Amsterdam in 1763. Beaumont was 
archbishop of Paris and as such he had written a charge to his 
flock condemning Rousseau’s Emile as dangerous and heret- 
ical. The letter is then really a treatise in reply to Beaumont 
and in defense of Emile. At the beginning of his charge, the 
archbishop in accordance with the forms had enumerated his 
numerous titles in support of his authority. On the title page 
of his reply therefore Rousseau made an amusing contrast 
between his own relatively democratic title of Citizen of. 
Geneva and the high-sounding indications of the rank of M. 
de Beaumont. Thus the title of the work reads: Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Citizen of Geneva, To Christophe de Beaumont, 
Archbishop of Paris, Duke of Saint-Cloud, Peer of France, 
Commander of the Order of the Holy Spirit, Director of the 
Sorbonne, etc. Voltaire, himself on occasion “Count of Fer- 
ney, Count of Tournay, Gentleman in Ordinary of the King’s 
Bedchamber,” did not relish this diverting contrast of a com- 
moner daring to put himself on an equality with a member of 
the nobility and wrote on the same title page: “This title is a 
buffoonery and the work is intended to be serious.” Curious 
that the author of the magnificent buffooneries of Candide 
should appear here to have been too blinded by prejudice to 
appreciate Rousseau’s sly thrust! But perhaps Voltaire really 
thought this sally out of place and likely to weaken the total 
effect. 

The number of marginal notes on this work is greater than 
in any of the others. There are over a hundred on a work 
only 131 pages in length. Evidently Voltaire has gone 
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through it with much care. Moreover there are a large num- 
ber of notes which deal entirely in personalities, showing that 
the feud between Voltaire and Rousseau has grown more 
bitter. The first five pages in fact are filled with such com- 
ments as “and always yourself,” which attack Rousseau’s fre- 
quent mention of his own personality. Likewise, when Rous- 
seau refers to his “friends,” Voltaire impertinently inquires: 
“Where are they?” 

Nevertheless, if such personalities are more picturesque 
than honorable to Voltaire, he still does not withold his ap- 
probation when he thinks it deserved. Rousseau attacks the 
doctrine of original sin and Voltaire writes in the margin: 
“good that,” or again: “bold and good.” When Rousseau 
praises Henry IV as the best king France has had and the only 
one not brought up by priests, Voltaire writes enthusiastically 
in the margin: “excellent idea.” Though in this work also 
there are many cases where Voltaire shows himself sharply 
critical or hostile or even unfair, curiously enough, there are 
at the same time more cases than previously where he finds 
himself in entire agreement with Rousseau and frankly admits 
it. This seeming paradox is doubtless due to the accord 
brought about in many instances by their mutual opposition to 
the archbishop and his doctrines. 

As one sits before a table in the Leningrad library, reading 
these notes still so vivid, still after a hundred and fifty years 
so close to many of the most vital ideas of our own time, one 
hears the noise and bustle of the hurrying life in the streets 
outside, toiling, struggling to build a civilization on a basis 
entirely new, untried on such a scale before. Neither Voltaire 
nor Rousseau would have wholly approved of what is going 
on now in the cities and villages of the Soviet Union. Each 
would have condemned certain tendencies, yet each indirectly 
and in different ways contributed much to the new régime, 
Voltaire to the onslaughts upon the Church and religion, 
Rousseau to the overthrow of private property. How potent 
after all are ideas printed on the thin pages of a book! Two 
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men of the eighteenth century long passed from us, ad- 
versaries during their lifetime, yet indissolubly joined together 
now in these annotated books, joined together also in their 
influence, handed down through the generations, passed on 
through other brains, to the Russia of today, united thus by 
fate in the one place at the present time most fitting in view 
of the characteristic ideas of both. So they stand together 
on these Leningrad shelves, symbols of the past and the 
present, witnessing mutely a revolution on an undreamed of 
scale, a revolution in which they too at this remote distance 
have had their part, a part quite unrealized by most of the 
actors in this bitter struggle, but no less real. An odd chance 
that despotic Catherine should have thus honored by a place 
on her bookshelves this literary dynamite, which after helping 
tear down the ancient order in France, should be now even 
more completely uprooting the old Russia for which she stood! 
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PAN-AMERICANISM IN PRACTICE 
J. FRED RIPPY 


HE JOINT note transmitted by the United States and 
eighteen Latin-American nations to Bolivia and Par- 
aguay on August 3 may probably be recorded as another 
achievement in practical Pan-Americanism. If the note 
should put an end to the hostilities of these two South Amer- 
ican countries—hostilities which have arisen because of a 
dispute over the Chaco Boreal—and strengthen the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, it would result, indeed, in one of the most im- 
portant achievements of the entire Pan-American movement. 
A significant paragraph of this diplomatic document reads 

as follows: 

Respect for law is a tradition among the American nations, who are 
opposed to force and renounce it both for the solution of their con- 
troversies and as an instrument of national policy in their reciprocal 
relations. They have long been the proponents of the doctrine that the 
arrangement of all disputes and conflicts of whatever nature or origin 
that may arise between them can and ought to be sought by peaceful 
means. The history of the American nations shows that all their 


boundary and territorial controversies have been arranged by such 
means. 


Like many generalizations, those contained in the last two 
sentences of this paragraph are only partially true. Boundary 
disputes and other disagreements between the American states 
have resulted during the last century in six wars and several 
military skirmishes. 

It is a fact, however, that many disputes in America have 
been settled by, pacific means and that such settlements have 
been so frequent as to constitute a tradition. For instance, all 
of the twenty Latin-American states except Cuba inherited 
boundary disputes from the Colonial Era, but only seven of 
these remained unsettled in August, 1932. Fifteen had been 
adjusted by arbitration and twelve others, in whole or in part, 
by direct negotiation. 
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The joint note of August 3 also contained another signif- 
icant statement : 


The American nations further declare that they will not recognize 
any territorial arrangement of this controversy which has not been ob- 
tained by peaceful means, nor the validity of the territorial acquisitions 
which may be obtained through occupation or conquest by force of arms. 


Back of this declaration against the exercise of the “right” 
of conquest is a chapter of most interesting history. Since the 
close of the struggle for independence in Hispanic America 
only four of the American nations have acquired territory by 
armed force: The United States (from Mexico and Spain), 
Brazil and Argentina (from Paraguay), and Chile (from 
Peru). Uneasiness with reference to the possibility of ter- 
ritorial acquisitions by means of conquest has often been felt, 
however, in many quarters of America. Such uneasiness has 
been aroused both by European nations and by some of the 
states of America, and it has led to several interesting efforts 
to ban the “right” of conquest in the New World. 

The early movement for Latin-American peace and sol- 
idarity (1822-1856) embraced such an idea, and it was dis- 
cussed by a Costa Rican diplomat in 1862. At that time, when 
Spanish-American statesmen were especially alarmed at the 
policies of France and Spain and had not yet forgotten the 
aggressiveness of the United States during previous decades, 
the Costa Rican minister of foreign affairs suggested that an 
effort be made to persuade the United States to contract the 
solemn obligation of “respecting and causing to be respected 
the independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of its 
sister republics of this continent.” 

In August, 1896, the diplomats of Ecuador, Central 
America, and Ecuador assembled in Mexico City and included 
the idea in their discussions in that capital. In a report which 
they drew up at that time they suggested a study of the ad- 
visability of “abolishing forever” from the American conti- 
nent the right of territorial annexation and spoke in glowing 
terms of obligatory arbitration. 
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The Pan-American conference which met in Washington 
in 1889-1890 also considered the subject. The delegates from 
Argentina and Brazil submitted the following recommenda- 
tion: 


In cases of war a victory of arms shall not convey any rights to the 
territory of the conquered. Acts of conquest, whether the object or 
the consequence of the war, shall be considered to be in violation of the 
public law of America. 


The conference which assembled at Santiago in 1923 re- 
turned to the question. Sefior Baltasar Brum of Uruguay 
came to the conference with a project for an American league 
of nations which contained a pledge involving a guaranty of 
the territorial integrity and political independence of each 
signatory power. 

The conference which met at Habana in 1928 passed a 
resolution against aggression. It declared that a “war of 
aggression constitutes an international crime against the 
human species.” The conference also called for a Pan-Amer- 
ican assembly on arbitration and conciliation, an assembly 
which met in Washington in 1929 and signed a General 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration. This treaty, more- 
over, was the most inclusive and potentially the most effective 
arbitral agreement ever drawn up by the independent nations 
of America. Unfortunately, however, it has been ratified by 
only five or six American states. 

A still more interesting effort to secure the outlawry of 
conquest in America was Woodrow Wilson’s proposed Pan- 
American Pact of 1914, which contained the following article: 

That the high contracting parties to this solemn covenant and agree- 


ment hereby join one another in a common and mutual guaranty of 


territorial integrity and of political independence under republican forms 
of government. 


It will be observed that this article contains the idea later 
incorporated in Article X of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. And in the conception of Wilson this article con- 
stituted the most important stipulation of that document. 
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It is also obvious that the joint note of August 3, 1932, 
bears a close relation to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The latter 
renounces war as an instrument of national policy; the former 
declares that the nineteen American nations “are opposed to 
force and renounce it both for the solution of their controver- 
sies and as an instrument of national policy in their reciprocal 
relations.” 

Indeed, this declaration of the nineteen mediating govern- 
ments is an apt statement of the policy to which they are com- 
mitted, for they are all bound by the Kellogg agreement. 
Moreover, all of the nineteen (with the exception of the 
United States, Ecuador, and Costa Rica) are pledged to sup- 
port Article X of the League Covenant; and the belligerent 
nations themselves, Paraguay and Bolivia, are bound by the 
Covenant but not by the Kellogg-Briand Pact. In view of 
these facts, it is hardly conceivable that they will persist in 
the attempt to solve their dispute over the Chaco by armed 
force. A practical Pan-Americanism, supported by the coop- 
eration of the League Council, should be able to effect a pacific 
settlement. Such a settlement would represent not only 
another important precedent in inter-American relations but 
also the arrival at a goal long contemplated by American 
idealists. 
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STRANGE BOOKFELLOWS 


SaInTs AND Sinners. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. 254. 

Strange bookfellows are those assembled in the late Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s last collection of “psychographs” or “soul portraits”: Caesar 
Borgia, Saint Francis of Assisi, Casanova, Thomas 4 Kempis, Talley- 
rand, Fénelon, Byron. “What I relish is the souls of human beings”— 
so he quotes, approvingly, Madame Guyon. Both the tone and the cast 
of characters suggest that Bradford, in the sere and disillusioned days, 
sought relief and relish in the company of those who rode recklessly on 
the outer borders of experience. And so this heptarchy of extremists. 

As for the studies before us, more accurate and more penetrating 
writings can be summoned concerning any one of the characters. The 
“portraits” are perhaps inferior to others he has done; but certainly the 
readers who will be most amused with these “sittings” are those who 
enjoy trite commonplaces, old wives’ tales, and others to do their think- 
ing. They are tinted with the colors of worldly cynicism, and there is 
not lacking a dash of cheapness. The tolerance is wide, and half its 
width is sympathy and understanding; but another half is a watery 
stretch of muddled moral feeling. 

In all his books, it has been said, “the system is the same” ; and some 
have believed and others have parroted the credo that Bradford’s sys- 
tem is the fountain of modern critical acumen and the best biographical 
literature. Leaving such doubtful dogmas apart, Bradford’s plausible 
kind of writing undoubtedly entertained and partially enlightened a vast 
body of readers. In Saints and Sinners, however, I feel that the author 
succeeded in revealing no soul so much as his own. 


Ernest W. NELSON. 


A STUDY OF BIOGRAPHY 
EnciisH BioGRAPHY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Mark Longaker. Phil- 

adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. xi, 519. 

This book begins with the statement, “Biography as a distinct and 
recognized literary genre did not find complete illustration in England 
until the eighteenth century.” In the last chapter but one, the reader 
discovers the corollary of this thought. “Historically, the Life of 
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Johnson [Boswell’s] marks the zenith of the development of the truest 
expression of the biographical impulse.”” These two generalizations in- 
dicate any merit this work has and some of its weaknesses as a treatment 
of the subject. Boswell’s famous Life is the “proper climax,” the author 
thinks, of “a history of eighteenth century biography,” since it. is “the 
finest biography that the age—or that all time— produced.” His super- 
latives on this subject, however, obscured a pitfall which the author does 
not seem to have avoided. He concludes that Boswell was “unique,” “a 
man of striking individuality,” with “a talent that none of his contem- 
poraries possessed so completely,” which “was in a large measure the 
result of his individuality.” “The age was ready, the most widely dis- 
cussed man of letters of the century needed a biographer, and Boswell 
was at hand.” Needless to say, “he will never be successfully imitated 
by a generation of biographers who have set up standards for them- 
selves,” dictated by another age. 

Yet, curiously enough, this unique, superlative biography of all time 
“came as a perfect expression of an age which fostered minuteness and 
exhaustiveness, patience, and truth. As a reflection of the inner spirit 
of the times it has no rival. It is the epic of the eighteenth century.” 
“The eighteenth century Life,” we read in an earlier chapter, “was as 
natural a by-product of the interests of the age as was the novel, and in 
its development of the form was constantly nourished by the trend of 
the times.” 

This “spirit” or “trend” which produced a work that had not hap- 
pened before and apparently cannot happen again, if we are to believe 
the author, was due to the influence of France after the Restoration, to 
the rise of coffee houses, and “to the growth of realism.” Neither the 
French influence nor the realism is quite brought down to earth in a 
manner to convince a layman. As regards coffee houses, apparently 
those who foregathered in these places of cheer “to listen to stories 
about eminent Londoners” or to read the light literature of the time were 
inspired, or their successors were, to more serious biographical studies. 

This disappointing work might have been brought down to more 
solid ground if the author had paid less attention to the spirit of the time 
and general principles and more to such prosaic persons as booksellers 
and journalists. Too many of the quotations from eighteenth century 
periodicals are from the footnotes of the editors of Boswell or Johnson. 
Even details cause us to hesitate. Why, for example (p. 481), refer to 
Stackhouse’s Atterbury and Macaulay’s sketch and neglect Beeching and 
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Williams? Why cite (p. 237) Edmund Curll as a character for whose 
biography one “can go only to a biographical dictionary,” when the sub- 
stantial volume by Ralph Straus has been in the libraries since 1928? In 
short, a wider reading in the publications of the eighteenth century might 
have saved the author from some of his superlatives and unsubstantial 
statements. 


W. T. LAprRape. 


RECORD OF A SIGNIFICANT JOURNEY 


Fur TrapE AND Emprre: Grorce Simpson’s JournAL. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Frederick Merk. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. xxxvi, 370. 


Professor Merk deserves the thanks of students of the history of 
British activities in western North America for making available in print 
these materials concerning a notable figure in the extension of the em- 
pire in that region. George Simpson’s Journal, the central item in the 
book, is the record of a journey across the country to Columbia in 
1824-25 made by that indomitable agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
An appendix contains pertinent letters extending through the period, 
1822-1837. The editor’s introduction and notes are adequate for readers 
likely to use the book. A reproduction of a contemporary map by 
A. Arrowsmith makes it easier to follow the journey which the text 
records. 

W. T. Laprape. 
WAR AND FINANCE 


THE FINANCIAL AFTERMATH OF War. By Sir Josiah Stamp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 149. $1.75. 


In the light of dispatches from Lausanne that the German reparation 
bill has been scaled down by approximately ninety-nine per cent, there 
is timely interest in Sir Josiah Stamp’s conclusion that the root mischief 
in current international financial difficulties is that no real attempt has 
ever been made to determine the total that Germany is able to pay. 

At the close of the war, in the fever that followed the armistice, there 
were two main cries: “Hang the Kaiser” and “Make Germany pay.” 
As a consequence, the reparation commission, composed of men with 
great imaginative abilities—or with a fine sense of humor—fixed Ger- 
many’s reparation debt at the astronomical figure of £6,600,000,000. 
And the world, having become accustomed to speculation in large fig- 
ures, was not even shocked at the provision that Germany should pay 
this bill in annual installments of from £75,000,000 up. 
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For twelve long years the creditor countries of the world have tried 
to persuade themselves that Germany could meet these large annual 
installments while still denied, by high tariffs, the right to sell her prod- 
ucts in the world markets. 

The folly of this belief was apparent as early as 1920 when J. M. 
Keynes forecast Germany’s failure in his book, The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace. Since then an endless series of conferences has 
gradually cut down, bit by bit, these fantastic totals. Now, at last, the 
reparation has been reduced to $712,500,000, and Germany has been 
granted reasonable tin.e in which to pay the bill. 

The burden of the entire international financial situation since the 
World War, this eminent British economist points out, has been im- 
measurably aggravated by the violent fluctuations which have taken 
place in the values of national currencies, and by the failure to take this 
fact into account. Although we know that the money in terms of which 
debt contracts have been fixed does not have the same value throughout 
the entire period of a contract, we have insisted on going on as though 
the value of money has remained stable with consequent disastrous 
economic effects. 

In short, Sir Josiah tactfully explains, basic economic principles 
have generally been overlooked in a majority of the financial trans- 
actions enacted during and since the World War. Germany’s financing 
of her militarism on the prospects of a large indemnity, France’s post- 
war dependence upon reparation receipts which never could have been 
paid, and the universal failure to reconcile the size of war debts with 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, are striking examples of 
farcical economic errors. 

In the most attractive and readable manner, the basic economic prin- 
ciples of “the financial aftermath of war” are explained simply and 
clearly in this small volume. With exceptional adroitness the author 
succeeds in removing the confusing dollar marks, forms, and figures 
and presents for his readers a picture of economic realities—of the move- 
ments of goods and the claims of individuals to use them. This book is 
worth reading not alone for its full explanation of international financial 
tangles ; it is eminently valuable as a primer of economic principles. 


Joun J. Corson, 3rp. 
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A GREAT WORK ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Tue Rueroric or ARISTOTLE, AN EXPANDED TRANSLATION WITH SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXAMPLES FoR STUDENTS OF COMPOSITION AND Pusiic SPEAKING. By Lane 
Cooper. New York and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. xlviii, 
259. $3.00. 

“Aristotle’s treatise on Rhetoric is one of the world’s best and wisest 
books,” says Professor Cooper. He quotes other authorities to the effect 
that it is “a magazine of intellectual riches, . . . a textbook of human 
feeling, a storehouse of taste, an exemplar of condensed and accurate, 
but uniformly clear and candid, reasoning” ; “a treatise which has never 
been superseded and is never likely to be superseded, . . . the most 
philosophical (or, scientific) work ever composed on the subject”; and 
“perhaps a solitary instance of a book which not only begins a science 
but completes it.” 

There are several translations of the Rhetoric in English. Besides 
the earlier version of Buckley (1850), we have the posthumous work 
of Jebb (1909) who was a master of English style, the scholarly render- 
ing of Welldon (1886), the Oxford translation of Rhys Roberts 
(1924), preéminent alike in scholarship and in style, and that of Freese 
(1926) in the Loeb Classical Library, not to mention the detailed par- 
aphrase of parts of the Rhetoric in Cope’s admirable Introduction and 
in the Cope-Sandys edition. But when Professor Cooper began work 
on his translation ten years ago, the books of Rhys Roberts and Freese 
had not yet been published and he thought there was room for a new 
rendering. In the one planned he aimed to strike a mean between the 
“baldness” of Jebb’s and the “prolixity” of Welldon’s style. His task 
was less than half completed when the translation of Rhys Roberts 
appeared. Nevertheless he decided to continue his work on the ground 
that it had a different design from that of the English scholar, as his 


' subtitle indicates. His translation, he tells us, is intended not for stu- 


dents of Greek nor for specialists in Aristotle, but rather for the great 
mass of students and teachers of public speaking in America who do not 
have access to the original. It is meant to be a companion volume to his 
amplified version of the Poetics, in which explanations, comments, and 
illustrations are inserted in the translation, in brackets, for the purpose 
of rendering the subject matter more intelligible to the reader. “I have 
tried,” he says, “to open the greatest of all books on the philosophy 
and technique of persuasion for every serious student of public speak- 
ing, and of the art of prose.” 
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It is not an easy task to translate the Rhetoric, owing to its textual 
difficulties and obscure passages, and to the lack of a rhetorical vocab- 
ulary in English. Among Englishmen who have devoted thought and 
study to it, Cope (1867) and more recently Rhys Roberts have done 
work of outstanding merit. Upon these scholars Professor Cooper has 
leaned most heavily in his translation, even borrowing their phraseology 
at times; and so in a measure they determine the correctness of his 
rendering. He makes adequate acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
them in his preface. On his own account he makes two slight contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of the Rhetoric in the form of suggested 
explanations. 

His version amplified with interpolated comments is preceded by 
a spirited introduction and a full analysis and summary of the contents 
of the Rhetoric, and is followed by a good index and an all too brief 
bibliography that omits Freese’s translation (1926). Professor Cooper 
has done a good service in making accessible to American students an 
inexpensive translation of what he characterizes as “a practical psychol- 
ogy, and the most helpful book extant for writers of prose and for 
speakers of every sort.” 

C. W. PEppLer. 


PIONEER BIOGRAPHICAL WORK 


Tuomas SumTeR. By Anne King Gregorie, Ph.D. Columbia, S. C.: The R. L. 
Bryan Co., 1931. Pp. 313. 

Students of the Revolutionary and early statehood period of South 
Carolina’s history are indebted to Miss Gregorie for a pioneer biograph- 
ical study of the period. The monumental work of McCrady stands 
almost alone as a critical historical study of the Revolutionary era; but 
with all its detail it is still a general history—the reader has not the 
pleasure of seeing the events of the time through the eyes of a par- 
ticipant. It is remarkable that the rich field of Revolutionary history, 
institutional as well as biographical, has been so neglected. One finds 
no adequate life of the two compatriots of Sumter, Pickens and Marion; 
and men more distinguished as statesmen than as soldiers, the Rutledges 
and the Pinckneys, for example, are equally neglected. A notable excep- 
tion is Wallace’s life of Laurens. 


This painstaking study of Sumter is more than a biography—it is a 
revelation of the times. Fighting first the Indians and then the British, 
Sumter won fame as a soldier, and consequently found himself playing 
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at statesmanship. As a legislator, Congressman and Senator, he ren- 
dered his state no distinguished service, but a study of this part of his 
career makes for an understanding of the period and a more correct 
estimate of Sumter. The military and financial difficulties of waging 
the war and the unsettled period following were fully experienced by the 
South Carolina Gamecock. 

Fortunately this book is no mere eulogy. It is critical and scholarly, 
and its style is adequate if undistinguished. Miss Gregorie had the 
fortune to find twenty-three volumes of letters, notes, and documents 
relating to Sumter ready collected by the late Lyman C. Draper. How- 
ever, other archives, private collections, and county records have been 
used profitably. 


R. H. Woopy. 


REINTERPRETATION OF ANCIENT STORY 


Jos, THe Story or a Stmpte Man. By Joseph Roth. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1931. Pp. 279. $2.50. 


A writer of today takes his courage in his two hands when he 
openly builds a story, a poem, a play, upon one of the great legends of 
the world. This is not the imitation of great models; it is the effort 
to grasp the living spirit of an old story and reinterpret it for an age 
of changed ideas. The writer must make something that is different 
from his great source and yet essentially the same; something less, and 
yet more, having its own life and its own meaning for the day in which 
it is written. In Job, The Story of a Simple Man, Joseph Roth has 
tried such a reinterpretation of an ancient story. He has tried to 
make a delicate and passionate echo of that story in such a way that 
it will fall convincingly upon modern ears. Into the midst of our dry 
and sceptical age he has reintroduced the problem of human suffering 
in a world ruled by God. He can no more offer a solution for that 
problem than could the author of Job. And yet, as an unfathomable, 
mystical solution is suggested in the drama of Job, so such a solution 
is suggested in Joseph Roth’s modern novel. He has succeeded in 
creating a story full of beauty, alive with reality, lightened with the 
» tenderest humor, and possessed in the midst of its simplicity with 
unnameable significance. 

The story of Mendel Singer, the Russian Jew, is in no way an 
irreverent, or trivial copy of Job. It is a humble thing by the side of 
the great drama. A part of the writer’s art lies in this fitting humility. 
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Mendel Singer is no prince of a great people. He is a lowly man, a 
poor teacher of the Bible to children, a member of a despised race in 
an alien land. He is timid and bewildered, easily imposed upon. He 
is strong only in his acquaintance with God. In this aspect of his 
character alone he is like Job of the Bible. The whole dignity and 
meaning of Mendel Singer’s life comes from his sense of the warm, 
inscrutable, intimate presence of God, and this divine presence is the 
motive force of his story. 

In form the novel has the concrete directness of a play. It moves 
in impressive scenes and significant episodes. Mendel Singer is first 
pictured as living at peace in Zuchnow, Russia, in a poor home that is 
only a roomy kitchen. He is surrounded by his family, two sons, Jonas 
and Shemariah, a daughter, Miriam, and the wife Deborah who is carry- 
ing the fourth child yet unborn. They are poor people, but serene. Their 
daily ritual of life and of prayer goes on as it has done among Mendel’s 
people immemorially. Then, rapidly it seems, three misfortunes come. 
The fourth child, a son, is born an epileptic idiot. The two older 
sons are drafted for the Russian army, and Shemariah alone escapes to 
America. The daughter begins to give herself freely to the Cossacks, 
for sheer young pleasure of life. With a heavy consciousness of being 
punished for sins he cannot name, Mendel Singer takes his wife and 
daughter to America, and leaves the poor Menuchim behind with 
friends. It must be done to save Miriam from the embraces of the 
Cossacks. Mendel Singer has prayed all one lonely night over his 
trouble, and he knows this is the only thing he can do. In New York, 
the three Jews, helped by Shemariah, have a little period of uneasy 
peace, but even this is blackened for Deborah and Mendel by longings 
for their Russian home, and by remorse for their neglected son. Then 
three more misfortunes come. Shemariah is killed in the Great War. 
Deborah dies of a broken heart. Miriam becomes insane. Only Men- 
del is left. His family is destroyed; he is forsaken by God. His soul 
is not princely in its despair like that of Job. Although Mendel Singer 
has talked to God almost as an equal every hour of his life, he can do 
so no more. He cannot, like Job, trust in God though He slay him, 
and yet argue his fate with Him. The dignity of Job on his ash mound, 
trusting for vindication in a God whom he blames in terrible language 
is too awful. Mendel Singer is forsaken and he has no voice to ring 
against the brazen sky, demanding justice. He turns his back on God. 
He tries to burn his phylacteries, his prayer shawl, his prayer books, 
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but his hand is stayed by fear. He lays these things away to gather 
dust after fifty years of daily use, and Mendel, like Job, seeks death 
but cannot find it. And then one day a great musician comes to New 
York from Russia. Mendel has already heard his music on phonograph 
records, and it has stirred his heart with strange pain and stranger 
joy. The musician is Menuchim. A modern miracle has come about 
because the neglected Menuchim fell into the hands of a great Russian 
doctor. All the time in his idiocy he was harboring a hidden genius. 
When all Mendel Singer’s hope is gone, Menuchim comes to him and 
gathers him up like a poor tired child, and makes in his heart a home 
for the old father. The phylacteries, the prayer shawl, and the books 
are restored to their uses, and Mendel turns his face once more to an 
inscrutable God who alone understands the difference between man’s 
evil and his good. 

Through all of this moving story of humble people there runs by 
the side of the motive of God’s presence, a deep symbolism which 
carries the novel into farther regions of thought than the ancient 
drama. Deborah the wife of Mendel Singer is a symbol for the life 
of woman. She is the maker of men, the guardian of life, fiercely 
shrewd, fiercely loving, simple and yet wise, chained to mean tasks 
and yet free, complete, and happier than any other mortal being. 
Deborah and Mendel Singer are the symbols of motherhood and father- 
hood. Their children bind them in a union even beyond the years of 
their desire for one another, through the years of dislike and aversion, 
a strong and patient union. They and the children with their unpredict- 
able diversities of character, are the symbol of home, the symbol of an 
institution so ancient that its beginning has no history, a unit of life 
complete in itself, not altogether beautiful, sometimes terrible in the 
sorrows which it attracts to itself, but having greater dignity and im- 
pregnability than kingdoms. 

The writing of this book is simple, in keeping with its humble 
characters. And yet that simplicity is deceitful in that through it there 
flows a sense of mysterious forces beyond visible life, forces in which 
the lives of men are wrapped, and in which they are swept to an un- 
predictable fate. There is a sense of immense spaciousness and of 
poetry. In all the events where the simple Jews of this story are touched 
by vital emotion, their thought and their language become passionately 
lyrical. This is the ancient heritage of the Jews. They are the mouth- 
piece of the poetry of God. In spaciousness and in lyrical wonder, 
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Joseph Roth has grasped the spirit of Job, and has transmitted it, 
less majestic, less philosophical, and yet powerful into his book. 
ExvizaBetH D. WHEATLEY. 


DEFENDER OF SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS 


Epmunp RurrFin, SouUTHERNER, A Story IN Secession. By Avery Craven. New 
York: D. Appleton Company. Pp. ix, 273. 


No more zealous defender of Southern institutions ever lived than 
Edmund Ruffin of Virginia. As the greatest agriculturalist of a rural 
civilization, one of America’s foremost agricultural publicists, a man 
who hated protective tariffs and despised abolitionists, one of the first 
and most intense Southern nationalists, and the man who fired the first 
gun at Fort Sumter, killed himself at the close of the war, and be- 
queathed his dying enmity to the “perfidious, malignant, and vile 
Yankee race,” his story is to a striking degree that of the rise and fall 
of the Old South. 

Professor Craven has given a brilliant interpretation of this pic- 
turesque figure, and has thrown new light on the history of the ante- 
bellum South. In a very readable manner, he portrays Ruffin as one 
of the lesser radicals. He was not as well known as Rhett or Yancey, 
nor was he so important in the development of Southern nationalism. 
Yet, on account of the vast amount of manuscript and printed material 
which he left, he affords a better opportunity for study than either of 
these “fire-eaters.” Ruffin left a voluminous diary which begins in 1855 
and closes in 1865 a few minutes before his death. He also left very 
detailed manuscript farm journals, as well as many pamphlets, books, 
and miscellaneous papers. 

This book gives a splendid delineation of Ruffin’s personal charac- 
teristics. He was an individualist, serious minded, and almost devoid 
of a sense of humor. He suffered from ill health, but his “spirit rose 
above physical weakness.” He had great intellectual curiosity and was 
an omnivorous reader. He was shy, extremely sensitive to criticism, 
and easily wounded. Frequent quotations from his writings indicate 
that he had a desire for public approval which was never quite granted. 

Like most Southern gentlemen he took his fling at politics, but this 
was not his forte. He did not shine as orator or legislator. He was 
“too honest for intrigue, too stubborn to be manipulated, too sensitive 
to rebuff.” He felt “sour” that he had no talent for oratory. But he 


had real “zeal with the pen,” and he became one of the South’s most 
prolific writers. 
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Ruffin was ahead of his time in both religious and political thought. 
He criticized theology but not religion. Curiously enough he found no 
conflict between the “doctrines of geology” and the “Mosaical account 
of Creation.” Even more strange was his rejection of the Hamitic 
theory of the Negro’s origin. He never doubted the Negro’s inferiority, 
but he declared that “Science, not the Bible, must prove slavery just.” 

As a young idealist he had considered slavery an evil to be gradu- 
ally eliminated. After a careful study of the problem, however, he 
slowly built up what he considered an impregnable defense for the 
“peculiar institution.” He thought of slaves as children, kept at tasks 
for their own good and made happy by freedom from responsibilities. 
He believed that slavery was essential for both whites and blacks. 
Furthermore, he thought that slavery, plus scientific farming, would be 
very profitable. His practice proved this theory. When he decided to 
retire from active farming, in 1855, his estate was worth at least 
$150,000. 

Edmund Ruffin’s chief claim to fame should be based on his con- 
tributions to agriculture. John Tyler said that he had “done more good 
to the country than all our political great men put together.” Professor 
Craven says that “he has good claim to be called the father of soil 
chemistry in America.” For a generation, “like a voice in the wilder- 
ness,” he cried out for agricultural reforms. 

His new agricultural gospel was that the fertility of worn-out soils 
could be restored by the use of marl, or calcareous earth. His Essay on 
Calcareous Manures ran through five editions. The 1895 Yearbook 
of the United States Department of Agriculture called it “the most 
thorough piece of work on a special subject ever published in the 
English language.” He was one of the first to advocate the theory of 
the removal of plant food, and he was quite modern in his view that 
soil fertility is dynamic and not a static condition. 

Beginning in 1833 and running for a decade, Ruffin edited a monthly 
magazine, the Farmer’s Register, which was declared to be the “best 
publication on agriculture which this country or Europe has produced.” 
At first the agricultural Jeremiahs denounced him as a “book farmer,” 
but as land values began to increase as a result of improved methods of 
farming, they hailed him as a deliverer. It was his original plan to 
ban political subjects from the paper, but following the panic of 1837, 
he turned his vitriolic pen against all banking evils, declaring their 
removal to be a basic agricultural reform. The more he wrote on the 
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subject the more bitter he became and the more the subscriptions to 
his paper dropped. It finally expired in 1842. 

About the time that “the public of Virginia was wearied of him 
and his writing,” he was invited to make an agricultural survey of 
South Carolina. He remained there almost a year and became ~ery 
fond of Charleston, which he considered “the incarnation of the highest 
Southern good.” 

Professor Craven shows how Ruffin was transformed from a South- 
erner to a Southern Nationalist. The change took place about 1840. 
As early as 1845 he declared, “We shall have to defend our rights, 
by the strong hand, against the Northern abolitionists, and perhaps 
against the tariffites. I certainly hope it will be done, if necessary.” 
He had a “general dislike of all Yankees” anyway. He thought the 
sooner the South separated from the North the better. Delay only 
meant loss of more “wealth and strength.” 

He believed that an independent South would enjoy many advan- 
tages. It would control the Mississippi Valley; it would have a “world 
monopoly” of cotton; it would promote manufactures and commerce, 
and thereby retain the wealth which had been going to Northern cities. 
What a glorious prospect! 

He considered the Compromise of 1850 a fatal mistake. He wanted 
secession then. From that time he seized every occasion to spread 
propaganda ; “a people must be made ready for independence.” 

When Virginia would not secede, he “seceded” from Virginia to 
join the “sovereign State” of South Carolina and to play a prominent 
part in the commencement of hostilities. In spite of his advanced years 
he tried to fight in a number of battles, and was gratified to know that 
he had killed at least three Yankees. He regretted that he had not been 
able to kill more. 

At the close of the war, when he began to reflect on his personal 
losses and on the collapse of his cherished civilization, the strain was 
too much. He preferred to end it all than to live under “Yankee 
domination.” 

Professor Craven has painted an excellent picture of Ruffin as a 
secessionist. He appears as a living personality in the great sectional 
struggle. But politics proved to be more fascinating than agriculture. 
Consequently, Secessionist Ruffin is more conspicuous than Farmer 
Ruffin. Of ten chapters, not more than two pertain to agriculture. 
Mention is made of some of his best known agricultural publications, 
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but one is disappointed that there is no reference, except in a footnote, 
to Ruffin’s elaborate Farm Journal. No reference is made to Agricul- 
tural, Geological and Descriptive Sketches of Lower North Carolina 
and the Similar Adjacent Lands, Notes on the Cane-Brake Lands; or 
the Cretaceous Region of Alabama, and several other books and pam- 
phlets of interest to the agricultural historian. A bibliography of Ruffin’s 
agricultural and political writings would have been of value to his- 
torical students, though it might not be of interest to the general reader. 

There are several broad generalizations to which one might take 
exception. For example, “It was learning and logic, not ignorance or 
refusal to think, that ruined the Old South” (p. 14), and “The Repub- 
lican Party sprang full grown into being to champion both democracy 
and the material prosperity of the common men of a section” (p. 153). 
“Non-understanding neighbors” would probably be preferable to 
“ununderstanding neighbors” (p. 27), “The men back of it, such as 
Hannegan of Indiana, Wentworth of Illinois, Brickerhoff of Ohio, 
etc.,” (p. 102) is in bad style, and “Brickerhoff” should be “Brinker- 
hoff.” 

With a few exceptions, the book is well written and should prove a 
valuable addition to the biographical and historical literature of the 
Old South. 

T. Lerer. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Artuur H. Hirscu (20-odd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Auice M. BALDwIN Price $3.50 
A | of ecclesiastical thought and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in the New land of Revolutionary 
times. 
THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 1670-1732 
By VERNER W. CRANE 
Brown University. 
—A notable contribution to the history of westward expansion in 
colonial times, with South Carolina and British Imperial policy 
as central themes. 
The conflict of nationalities on the far Southern frontier was not 
only Anglo-Spanish but Anglo-French; “not Oswego in 1727 but 
Altamaha in 1721 saw the inception of the British eighteenth cen- 
tury scheme of frontier posts to counteract French expansion.” 
Interlocking with imperial aims was the Carolinian Indian trade— 
a trade hitherto undescribed. The concluding chapters give to the 
foundation of Georgia a perspective on Colonial and Imperial 
strategy as well as British philanthropy. 
TAMBO AND BONES 
By Cart WITTKE Price $2.50 
Professor of History in Ohio State University. 
A history of the American minstrel stage from the days of the 
earliest black face performers in the late 1700's through the rise 
and decline of minstrelsy in the nineteenth century. While the 
book is a contribution to the history of the theatre and to Ameri- 
can social history, it also brings back memories of famous knights 
of the burnt cork and the glory of the old Southern stage, as well 
as dealing with its present day revival in the movies and the radio. 
THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By KENNETH Boyp Price $3.00 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importance written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
By Merte E. Curt Price $3.50 
Associate Professor of History in Smith College. 
The most complete and penetrating analysis of the peace movement 
in the first forty-five years of its activities that has yet been 
written. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 
By Westey M. GEWEHR 
Professor of History in American University. 
A localized treatment of the first popular religious movement 
in American life. Indispensable not only for the origins of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in the South, but 
also for the integration of religion in that region. 


Catalog on Request. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS DURHAM, N.C. 
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What is happening in contempo- 
rary thought? What are the 
great minds of today saying 
about literature, philosophy, psy- 
chology, social science, religion 
and art? 
Read THE MODERN 
THINKER, foremost expo- 
nent of current ideas, edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes. 
Examine The Modern Thinker 
also for its unique Author’s Re- 
views: what our authors have 
to say about their own books, 
and what they have to say about 
the reviewers of their books. 
Among the contributors to The 
Modern Thinker you will find: 
John Cowper Powys, Oswald 
Spengler, John Dewey, Ber- 
trand Russel, Sigmund Freud, 
Alfred Adler, G. K. Chesterton, 
Hilaire Belloc, Albert Einstein, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Stefan 
Zweig, Heinrich Mann. 
Singie Copies 25c Special Ofer: 5 months $1 
Modern Thinker 
33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., of Tue Soutn ATLANTIC Quar- 
TERLY, published quarterly at Durham, N. C., by the South Atlantic Publishing Company. 

Managing Editor: Henry R. Dwire, Durham, N. C. 

Secretary.& Treasurer: D. W. Newsom, Durham, N. C. 

Publishers: Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

Owners: W. P. Few, R. L. Flowers, W. H. Glasson, W. H. Wannamaker, A. M. Webb, 
W. I. Cranford, W. K. Boyd, D. W. Newsom, Estate of W. F. Gill, Estate of G. W. Watts, 
J. F. Wily, Estate of J. E. Stagg, J. S. Hill, Estate of J. S. Carr, Jones Fuller, Estate of 
H. R. Goodall, W. W. Flowers, Estate of J. H. Southgate, R. P. Reade, all of Durham, N. C 

Henry R. Dwire, 
Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1932. 

C. B. MarkHam, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires August 7, 1933. 
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FOR YOU 


OU are In a business of — 

profession. You carry life ae 
insurance. You own securities, = 
perhaps some realestate. You || _ 
have a family to provide for. 


Unquestionably you need a comprehensive plan 
for the future, which takes into consideration all 
these elements in your problem. 


Such wise planning enables one to project his 
good judgment Into the future, for the best inters 
ests of those who come after him. 


We have handled many problems of this kind in 
our Work as executor and trustee under wills. This 
experience enables us to appraise men's requires 
ments accurately, and to outline business-like plans 
thet meet their needs exactly, 


An outline of a plan for you wil! incur no obli- 
gation. Let us make one for you. 


THE FIDELITY BANK 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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